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By which any perſon, from a few weeks practice, may be- 

come able to keep pace with any Public Speaker, and 
carry off, verbatim, whatever may be delivered, whether 
en Philoſophy, Law, Phyſic or, Divinity. p 
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ADVERTISEMENT T. 


O be able to keep pace with a public ſpeaker, 
and to take down, verbatim, whatever is 
delivered, is an accompliſhment attended with 
ſuch innumerable advantages to perſons in every 
 fphere of life, eſpecially to thoſe. who are em- 
ployed in the ſtudy, of Languages, Philoſophy, 
Law, Phyſic, or Divinity, that it ſtands in need 
of no recommendation. How much is it to be 
regretted, notwithſtanding<the many important 
and intereſting deciſions pronounced in the houſe 
of peers, and other ſupreme courts, though many 
volumes of them have been publiſhed, that the 
different opinions of the judges have been fo ſel- 
dom cotamunicated to the world. It is not from 
a ſimple ſtate of the fact, and the judgment fol- 
lowing upon it, that the knowledge of law is to 
be acquired. It is from the various reaſonings, 
and the different opinions of the judges, that the 
Juſtice and ſpirit of any deciſion is to be diſcover- 
ed; and, without the aſſiſtance of Short-hand, 
theſe are not to be obtained. The intention of 
the preſent publication, is to put it in the power 
of every perſon, without the aſſiſtancę of any 
other inſtructor, to qualify himſelf to commit to 
paper, whatever may be delivered, even by the 
moſt rapid ſpeaker. Of the innumerable ſyſtems 
of Short-hand with which the world has been 


favoured, 
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* 


favoured, it is univerſally acknowledged, that 
the one publiſhed under Mr Byrom's name, is 
the beſt adapted for the purpoſe. The principles 
upon which it proceeds are ſo truly philoſophic, 
the characters ſo ſimple, the combinations ſo na- 
tural, the rules ſo obvious and eaſy to be retain- 
ed, and the writing ſo interlineal, beautiful, and 
legible, that it muſt ever remain the beſt text for 
improvement. The capital objections to that 
book are, that the rules are too defuſe, and that 
a ſufficient number of ſpecimens are not given. 
Theſe defects, and others, are now ſupplied, and 
the art, it is apprehended, is brought nearly 
to a ſtate of perfection, and illuſtrated with abun- 
dance of examples, particularly from Sterne, and 
the Lectures of our celebrated profeſſors Doctors 
Cullen and Monro, as repreſented on plates 3d, 
4th, 5th and th. | 
The learner is deſired to make himſelf fully. 

maſter of the firſt, ſecond and ſeventh plates, before 
he proceeds farther. This may be done with 


great eaſe in a very few hours, and afterwards 
he will find no difficulty. | 
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Page 29th, line 6th, read firſt ſpecimen in Short-hand, Plate 
ſeventh. | 


DIRECTIONS to the BINDER. 


The firſt eleven Plates to face page 28th ; the remainder to 
tace page 62. 
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HE Alphabet being the foundation upon 
which the perfection of this art depends, 
great care muſt be taken to eſtabliſh it in the beſt 
manner. All the ſimple ſounds muſt be repre- 
ſented by the ſhorteſt marks poſſible. We muſt, 
therefore, not only reject the complex marks eſta- 
R bliſhed by cuſtom 1n our common alphabet, but al- 
ſo thoſeletters themſelves whoſe ſounds may always 
be lignified by others; and fimple marks muſt be 
cr for ſuch ſimple ſounds as are by cuſtom 
repreſented by two letters a- piece: For which rea- 
ſon, it is neceſſary to examine the alphabet, and to 
fix the number of characters, before we proceed to 
te inveſtigate the marks which are to repreſent them. 
Firſt, then, let us conſider what number of con- 
ſonants may be requiſite. We ſhall afterwards 
to treat of the vowels,” which are to be repreſented 
by points or dots. 
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The conſonants, according to our uſual re- 
ckoning, are, b, c. d. /, g, b., j, K, l. my n, p, 9» T 
4, t, v, W, x, 1, 2, But cuſtom differs from na- 
ture in inſerting the letters c, 9, w, x, 9, and in 
omitting %, zh, ii, dh, ch: For c having al- 
ways either the ſound of & or 5, q that of koo, w 
of oo, x of ks, and y of i, in an alphabet ac- 
cording to nature none of theſe could have found 
a place; and %, zh, th, dh, ch, repreſenting 
ſingle conſonantal ſounds as much a ph does, 
whoſe power is that of /, ought all to have been 
denoted by ſingle characters, as moſt of them are 
in the alphabets of other languages. 

The natural alphabet, therefore, might have 
been taken for our ſhort-hand one, rejecting the 
ſuperfluous letters c, q, ww, x, , and inſerting in 
their ſtead, /Þ, zh, th, dh, ch; but having ſome 
marks that were not conveniently applicable to any 
other purpoſe, and it being a compendium to re- 

preſent two letters by a ſingle character, as in the 
q and x, and ſome caſe to the reader to retain at 
the beginning of words the w and y, to which 
he has been long accuſtomed ; we ſhall, totally re- 
jecting the c, appropriate diſtin marks to de- 
note, 9, x, W, Y, when they are intial letters; not 
{crupling, however, in other ſituations, if it prove 
more convenient, to denote them by &, ks, oo, 
and i, reſpectively. 
425 
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Zh never had any particular mark to ſignify 
it by; and cuſtom has, for a long period of time, 
ceaſed to make any diſtinction in writing between 
the th and dh: And as the adherence to nature in 
making nice diſtinctions, where cuſtom has not, 


would be fo far, in this caſe, from ſerving any 


valuable purpoie of ſhort-hand, that it' would ra- 


ther, on the contrary, render the learning to write 


and read it more difficult, we have, in purſuance 
of our plan, complied with cuſtom in dropping, 
the zh, and marking the ſounds both of th and 
dh, by the ſame character. 

S and z bear the ſame relation. to each other, 
that the h and dh do; and the ſound of 2, in our 
chſtomary way of writing, is very frequently ex- 
preſſed by 5, except in caſes when it occurs at the 
beginnging of words, which happen but very ſel- 
dom. Theſe conſiderations induce us to ſecure the 
great convenience whichariſes from ſianifying both 
sand 2 by one mark. And, for a like reaſon, we 
ſhall make one mark repreſentative both of / and 
v. The ſenſe of the place will eaſily diſcover, to 
a man tolerably acquainted with Engliſh, which of 
the two it muſt there repreſent ; and the reader 
will be taught, when the characters are appropri- 
ated to the conſonants, how, in moſt caſes, en- 


tirely to remove any little ambiguity that poſſihly 
might ariſe from it. Our alphabet will chen con- 


ſiſt of the following conſonants, viz, Þ, d. (/ 5 
1 | FR 


4 SHORTHAND 
3 h, j, k, b, m, ty P, 9, ry (s, 2) t, W, X, , ch, ſh, 
th. G ; p 

The number of our conſonants being thus ſet- 


tled, and the reaſons for fixing upon that number 
being given ; the next buſineſs muſt be, to invent 


as many {imple marks, eaſy to be made and di- 
ſtinguiſhed from each other, as are neceſſarily re- 
quired to repreſent them. They muſt be ſimple, 
if brevity be conſulted ; and they muſt be eaſi- 
ly diſtinguiſhable from each other, to avoid the 
confuſion ariſing from miſtaking one letter for a- 
nother. 
Nature affords us four ſtraight lines, ſufficiently 
diſtinguiſhable from each other, by their hori- 
zontal, perpendicular, and inclined poſition, to 
execute our deſign by; (fee Plate 1. No. 1.) ; 
but it affords only thefe four. In this ſcarcity of 
ſtraight lines, recourſe muſt be had to curved 
ones for a further ſupply. The four ſtraight lines 
bent in the following manner, that is to ſay, the 
horizontal upwards and downwards, the perpen- 
dicular and inclined ones to the right and left, 
will each of them furniſh two more very good 
ſhort-hand marks; ibid. No 2. 
The number of marks thus increaſed till falls 
ſhort of ſupplying our wants. The beſt expedient to 
remedy this defect, is the addition of a little twirl 
to the beginning of as many of the foregoing 
marks as there will be occaſion for, It is eaſily 
and quickly made, when the marks are formed 
| ſeparately ; 
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ſeparately ; and the twirled marks are joined to 
preceeding ones 1n as little time as the plain ones. 


et- No. 3. 4. * 
* A ſufficient number of proper marks being 


thus obtained, it remains that each of them be 
di- appropriated to the particular conſonant which it 


is to repreſent. Eaſy as this may ſeem, it is, how- 
le, ever, a point of the greateſt nicety; and demands, 
aſi- not only the moſt careful conſideration, but alſo 
the the moſt aſſiduous application to continual trials 
8 and alterations. A ſhort-hand alphabet may have 

all its characters ſimple, eaſy, and diſtinguiſhable, 
atly when ſeparately formed; and yet not be. a 
520 perfect one. To merit that title, it is further re- 


: quiſite, that they be ſo contrived and adjuſted 
I .) 3 , 


y of that all the conſonants occurring in any word 
rved may be eaſily, beautifully, and interlineally join- 
lines ed together, between two given parallel lines, 
the without taking off the pen. Experience has 
den- taught quick writers even of long -hand, that the 


left, joining all the letters of a word together contri- 

300d butes much to diſpatch, though they are obli- 
ged to make little additional ſtrokes for that pur- 
falls poſe. | : 

Let us then conſider, to what particular con- 
ſonant each of our marks is to be appropriated ; 
and begin with the four ſtraight lines. 

The firſt of theſe lines, viz. the horizontal, as it 
goes ſtraight forwards, can never exceed the li- 
mits of the given parallels, whatever part it be- 

gins 
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gins from; and therefore, in a ſhort-hand for- 
med for lineal beauty, it muſt be appropriated to 
that conſonant, which, of all others, occurs the 
ofteneſt, and challenges, of right, the moſt com- 
modious character for beauty and diſpatch. Now 
the conſonant that occurs the moſt frequently in 
our language (and perhaps in moſt others) is the 
; Which has a property, peculiar to itſelf, of 
mixing with other conſonants before or after it, 
without the intervention of a vowel. The plu- 
ral number of moſt of our ſubſtantives, and the 
third perſon ſingular. of our verbs, are formed by 
it; which muſt occaſion the moſt frequent repe- 
tition of it; ſo that, being undoubtedly the com- 
moneſt of all our conſonants, it muſt of neceſſity 
be denoted by the horizontal ſtraight line. 

The ſecond ſtraight line, or perpendicular, is 
alſo a very eaſy mark, and, ſeparately made, even 


preferable to the other; but as, in union with o- 
thers, it may endanger our deſcending below the 


line, it muſt therefore be allotted to a common 
7 conſonant, and one alſo that will the leaſt occa- 
ſion us to run that hazard. Now the # has, in 
fact, theſe and other properties that entitle it to 
this perpendicular ſtraight line. 
The third ſtraight line, by its peculiar inclina- 
tion, is adapted to a very eaſy and convenient 
joining with other characters; becauſe our cuſto- 
mary method of inclining the letters, in common | 
writing, tcaches us to form it with equal readi- |; 
neſs 


oe 
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previous or following marks within the preſcribed 


1C parallels ſhall require. The conlonant, therefore, 
= that claims this character, is the r, which makes 
W ſo many of our double conſonants, (as we call 
in them,) and admits any other ſingle one to follow 
ne it immediately. The ſtraight line then which 
of ſlopes downwards to the left is r. 
it, The laſt line of the four ſtraight ones, by its 
u- direction or ſlope to the right, is aukward to make 
he (and therefore never is made) upwards, like the 
by foregoing, to which it unites the moſt readily. 
e- Its properties, upon trial, ſuit beſt with the occur- 
n- rency of the conſonants F or v. 
ty The twirl being formed to the left hand in 
theſe four marks, (No, 5.) diſqualifies them from 
18 an eaſy junction with any preceeding conſonant. 
en They muſt then, for that reaſon, be aſſigned to 
o- ſuch conſonants as occur the ſeldomeſt in the mid- 
he dle or at the end of words, or to ſuch as may be 
on otherwiſe ſigniſied when they do occur in ſuch ſi- 
da- tuations. Now the , or j, are rarely to be met 
in with in the middle of words, unleſs immediately 


to preceeded by ſome prepoſition, as inhabit, reject, 
&c. in which caſe, the reader will be taught here- 

na- after how to write them: And when x and y are 
ent. not at the beginning of.words, they may be ex- 
do- preſſed by i, and the dot for the vowel i reſpec- 
on tively. The properties of theſe four letters agree- 
di- fing well with thoſe of the four marks, luckily 
| Point 
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point out a uſe for four eaſy characters, which 
could not, however, have been conveniently allot- 
ted to any other conſonants: And the following 
appropriation of them, upon trial, is found to be 
the moſt commodious, v:z. the firſt for H, the ſe- 
cond for 7, the third for x, and the fourth for y. 

K is a very common conſonant ; and the fre- 
quency of its occurrence will be much increaſed 
by its being made ſo often repreſentative of the 
rejected c, and ks of x: A character, therefore, 
which is not only eaſy to be made, but which will 
alſo join readily with all the reſt, without run- 
ning either above or below the line, muſt be ap- 
propriated to it. The horizontal ſtraight line, 
with the additional twirl, will, for theſe reaſons, 
be the moſt commodious. But as the diſtinguiſh- 
ing the & and 9, at the beginning of words eſpe- 
cially, will, in ſome degree, facilitate the read- 
ing, the horizontal ſtraight line with the twirl 
above is made for &, with the twirl below for 9, 
when they are initial letters. In all other caſes, 
theſe two marks are uſed promiſcuouſly for & or 
q, whenever a more eaſy, beautiful junction may 
by that means be obtained; the one joining 
evidently much better with the characters which 
are written upwards, the other with thoſe down- 
wards. 

But, to give a detail of all the reaſons for the 
appropriation of each particular mark to each 
conſonant, would prove tedious. Moſt of them 

cannot 


eannot eſcape the obſervation of an attentive prac- 
tiſer as he goes along. It will, therefore, be 
ſufficient to aſſure the reader, that no pains was 
ſpared to-adjuſt the alphabet to the utmoſt nicety, 
by ſuch an exact attention to continual trials and 
amendments as was neceſſary to aſcertain the 


preference of the diſpoſition of the characters in 


it to any other that could poſſibly have been 
pitched upon amongſt that almoſt infinite variety 
into which they might have been thrown ; and 
that, if he has the curiolity to make the experi- 
ment, he will find, that no change can be made 
in the allotment of the marks, but what will be 
attended with conſiderable diſadvantage. 
Two marks are allotted to h; (fee table of the 
alphabet, plate II.) The firſt of theſe marks is the 
beſt when ſeparately formed, but does not join 
well with the / or r. For ſimilar reaſons, ſome 
other of the conſonants have more than one mark 
allotted to them. | 

One or other of the two marks appointed for 
2 is always to be uſed when it is an initial letter; 
in other ſituations we ſcruple not to expreſs it by 


a dot in the o or oz” place, writing pour for power ; 


eſpecially if it joins not well with the preceeding 
conſonant, or no great ambiguity ariſes there- 
by. 

The marks being thus adjuſted to the particular 
conſonants which they are to repreſent, let us ſee 
how any precedent, ſubſequent, or intermediate 
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vowel may be affixed to any of theſe conſonants, 
as occaſion ſhall require. 

In ſeparate letters there is no difficulty, there 
being five diſtinguiſhable places for any given 
vowel or point, either preceeding or following the 
conſonant : Reckoning, therefore, the vowels a, e, 
i, o, u, according to the eſtabliſhed number and 
ſequence, à is to be placed at the beginning of 
the conſonant, e at the end of the firſt quarter, i 
at the end of the ſecond quarter, that is, the mid- 
dle, o at the end of the third quarter, and at the 
end of the conſonant itſelf. 

In the perpendicular and inclined letters, the 
vowels which precede are placed upon the left 
hand; thoſe which follow, upon the right; be- 
cauſe we write from left to right ; as for exam- 
ple, at, et, it, ot, ut; ta, te, ti, to, tu. No. 6. 

In the horizontal letters, the vowels which 
precede are placed above; thoſe which follow, 
below; becauſe we write from top to bottom; as, 
as, es, is, 0s, us; Ja, ſe, ſi, ſo, ſu. No. 7. 

In the ſemicircular letters, the vowels a, e, o, u, 
are placed upon the left hand, the i above when 
they precede, and the contrary when they follow, 
agreeable to the two foregoing remarks; as, am, 
em, im, om, um; ma, me, mi, mo, mu. No. 8. 

A vowel between two conſonants may be refer- 
red to either, and therefore ſeems to have two 
places: But, in letters which form an angle when 

joined, 
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joined. this is the caſe of i only ; for a and e can on- 


ly be placed immediately after the firſt conſonant, o 
and z only before the laſt; leſt a and e, if placed 
before the laſt, ſhould, in the narrow part of the 
angle, be confounded with #z and o after the firſt; 
as rat, ret, rit, rot, rut, No. 9. 

This twofold place of i may be of ule in diſtin- 
guiſhing, when thought neceſſary, the ſhort 1 
from the long one, by making it ſhort when 
placed immediately after the firſt conſonant, long 
when before the ſecond ; as quit, quite. No. 
dee 
The great difficulty of learning the true pro- 
nunciation of our language, occaſioned chiefly by 
our perplexed, various, and confuſed way of 
ſpelling, has been always matter of much com- 
plaint with all foreigners who have attempted to 
learn it. But this abſurd irregularly is by far the 
moſt remarkable in the cuſtomary management, 
or rather miſmanagement of the vowels, It is 
hardly poſſible to give a rule for them, againſt 
which the exceptions will not be almoſt as nume- 
rous as the agreeing inſtances. How frequently do 
we put two, nay ſometimes three vowels, to exprels 
the ſound of one only ? What, for example, has 
the e and a to do in the word beauty? The ſhort- 
hand writer, however, is not embarraſſed with 
any of theſe difficulties. He, totally ditregarding 
the common way- of {pelling, is to inſert only 


| ſuch 
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ſuch letters as are pronounced ; and muſt conſe- 
quently write the word beauty thus, buty. But the 
inſertion of more vowels than are neceſſary to the 
ſound is not the only inſtance of irregularity to 
be met with;—there being more than five vowel- 
ſounds in our language; and cuſtom, having al- 
lotted only five letters to ſignify them all by, 
often makes one vowel expreſs two or three dif- 
ferent ones, nay, .even diphthongs or combina- 
tions of vowels. We, therefore, taking the ad- 
vantage which cuſtom in this caſe affords us, 
ſhall extend the power of our dots or points to 
the ſame degree. The fairneſs and propriety of 
doing this will more fully appear upon a parti- 
cular examination of all the vowels in their or- 
der. 

And, firſt, in common writing, the letter a has 
three powers, viz. that of a, of az, or ay, and of 
an or aw ; as in the words father, fable, fall, or 
amen, able, altar ; which are pronounced all one 
as if they had been written father, faible, faul, 
or amen, aible, aultur : So that we are fairly au- 
thoriſed to extend the power of our vowel or 
point to the ſame degree in all other inſtances. 

The vowel e ſometimes expreſſes ſingly the 
found that two of them are often made for, as in, 
He, me, we ; where its ſound is the ſame as that 
of two &s, as in fee, tree, agree, &c. We are 
therefore free to uſe one e in this caſe, whenever 
1 


id of 
Il, or 
| one 
faul, 
au- 
el or 
es. 
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it ſuits our purpoſe, as well as for ea, ey, ei, eo; 
for of what uſe is the latter of theſe vowels in pea, 
prey, heifer, people, but to puzzle children and 
foreigners ? 

The ſame. irregularity and confuſion is obſer- 
vable in the cuſtomary management of the other 
vowels, i, o, and u; they each of them ſingly 
expreſſing ſeveral different ſounds, which alſo are 
denoted at other times by ſeveral different com- 


| binations of them. The vowel i, for inſtance, 


when it is ſhort, is ſounded in Engliſh as ee, a- 
greeable to the pronunciation of it in moſt fo- 


reign languages; when long, it has always the 


ſound of a diphthong, or combination of the two 
vowel-ſounds, (which we might expreſs by the 
open a, or au, and the ſhort z or c;) which ſound 
or diphthong is alſo ſometimes expreſſed by oz, 
as fill, file, foil, jim, fine, foin. 

In like manner, the vowel o has ſeveral diffe- 
rent ſounds; as in the words pol, pole, do: The 
ſound of the o in pole, is ſometimes expreſſed by 
ow, as to ſow; ſometimes by wo, as ſword ; 
ſometimes by oa, as foal; its found in do, by oo, 
wo, and ough, as too, two, through. 

And, laſtly, the ſound of u (which is always, 
when long, really a diphthong, expreſhble by the 
combination of the two vowel founds ce oo) is de- 


noted in a great variety of ways in our common 


ſpelling, viz. by u, ue eu, ew, ien, ievo, ugh, eau, 
you; as in the words tune, due, few, adieu, view, 


hugh, 
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hugh, beauty, you. We are therefore certainly af 

| liberty to repreſent all theſe, by a point, in the 

place of the vowel u; and thus not only all the 

ſingle vowels, but all the combinations of them, 

are expreſſible by the ſhorteſt and eaſieſt of all 

marks, 4:2. a dot in the. place of the vowel of 
neareſt found. | 

We will now proceed to examine what further 

_ ule we can make of theſe marks or letters for the 


purpoſes of ſhort-hand. And, as numeral figures 
exhibit to us a kind of ſhort-hand with which 
every one is acquainted, an alluſion to them will 


perhaps explain what we have to ſay hereupon. 
Obſerve, then, the figures by which the words 
or numbers one, five, four, fix, are expreſſed in 


the Roman characters, which are likewiſe ſome of 
| thoſe which we make uſe of; I, V, IV, VI. Here 


we ſee the figure I is dared in three different 
ſituations, as ſtanding by itſelf, cloſe before, and 
cloſe after another figure: And has according- 
ly three different powers, of numeration, ſub- 


traction, and addition. When it ſtands by itſelf, 
its name and power 1s one; when it 1s clole to, or 


belongs to another figure, it loſes its name, yet re- 
tains ſomething relative to its power, by leſſening 
or increaſing that other figure by one; and both 
1 together concur to ſignify but one word or num- 


ber, vulgarly expreſſed by the ſingle ligure of 4 
or 6 
To 
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To apply this to ſhort hand ; let the ſame cha- 
racter |, being our letter 7, ave alſo its three 
diſtinct powers, 2˙78. 

Firſt, When it ſtands by itſelf, let it acpceth the 
commoneſt word or particle in our language the 
initial conſonant of which is a ?: Let the name 
therefore of this character, for inſtance, be the; a 
word which we have ſuch perpetual occaſion to 
write. 

Secondly, When it is placed cloſe before any 
other characters, let it ſtand for the commoneſt 
prepolition, or leading part of a word, that begins 
with the ſame conſonant; which in this caſe will 
* 

And, thirdly, When cloſe at the end of other 
marks, let it ſignify the commoneſt ending or 
termination, of which the firſt (or only) conſonant 
likewiſe is 7, viz. 1b). 

From this eaſy and regular aſſignment of a 
threefold power or ſignification to a conſonant, 


a threefold advantage naturally follows. 1ſt, By 
| allotting to every mark ſtanding by itſelf, a name, 
Piz. that of the commoneſt word or particle of 
| which it is the firſt, we thall have a number of 


words, one or other of them perpetually occur- 
ring, diſpatched by the ſingle characters of the 
alphabet, which otherwiſe, when ſingle, would 
ſtand for nothing. - 

2dly, The prepoſitional part of a word being 
deſcribed by its leading conſonant in cloſe ſitua- 


tion, 
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tion, but unjoined to the following part of it, 
ſecures alike the beauty and the brevity of the 
characters in many caſes wherein it could not 
otherwiſe be maintained; and alſo renders arbi- 
trary marks needleſs and ſuperfluous; there 
being no ſort of occaſion for complicated crotchets 
where the ſimple letter determines preciſely 
enough the prepoſition wanted. 

3dly, As it does likewiſe the termination, by 
its near approach to the end of characters; 
when, by the mutual help of each other, they de- 
ſcribe a word ſufficiently to diſtinguiſh it from all 
others. 

Thus, in the inſtance here alluded to, the ſame 
ſtraight lines, and the ſame ſituation of them, by 
which four different numbers are expreſſed in nu- 
meral ſhort-hand, are thoſe by which we ſhould, 
in literal ſhort-hand, expreſs occaſionally four ſuch 
words as the letters and ſimilar uſe of them juſt 
hinted at would deſcribe, viz. in the numeral J 
one, V five, IV four, VI fix; in the literal I the, 
V fr, IV transfer, VI frity. 

For though the initial and final power of a 
conſonant could not, indeed, be expreſſed in this 


manner by a bad alphabet, and a piecemeal hud- 
dling of its characters up and down, to denote 


the vowel's places; yet, in a well contrived one, 
where conſonants of ſhorter words fall eaſily, by 
one. continued ſtroke, into each other, a break in 
thoſe of longer ones may be ſo deſcriptive of their 
initial or final ſyllables, as often to expreſs the 


whole 
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whole with a conciſeneſs which many ſhorter 


it, . , 

he words may not admit of. Every conſonant, then, 

hs may denote, according to its ſingle, previous, or 

i final ſituation, a common word, prepoſition, or 
termination. 

ere . ; . 

th But the horizontal ſtraight line may be made 

A7 from the top, middle, or bottom of the ſaid hori- 


= zontal ſpace, that is, from the place of a, i, or 
be * ſince, then, theſe vowels before an s make 
7 IR thethree common words as, 15 Us, it may as well 


rs; ir f. 

: ; ſtand for them all, in their ſeveral places, after 
x this manner, as, ig, u NO II. 

A 


Trans is the only common prepoſition begin- 
ning with ?: But there are three common ones 
that begin with g, viz. ſuper, circum (or, as we 
ſhould write it according to nature, freum) and 
| ſub, which the horizontal firaight line may alſo 
ſand for, at the top, middle, hnd bottom of the 

line; circum in the middle, becauſe of its firſt 
vowel i: But if, for the like reaſon, aper and /ub 
were both written at the bottom, it might occa- 
ſion an ambiguity ; therefore we made /upcr over 
circum, and /ub under it, becauſe (in Latin) they 
ſignify over and under. 

Again, the commoneſt | termination in our 
language is /n or tion; in pronuncication, Hon. 
There are a thouſand words, all in general bor- 
rowed from the Latin, which end in this manner, 
the greateſt part of them of common uſe. Nor, 


= let 
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let the letter s be drawn near to the end of any 


of theſe words, from the place of the vowel pre- ; 
ceeding the / or tion, and it will ſerve for any | * 
three final ſyllables whatever of the numerous " 
words that afford this termination. a Fs 
A few initances may ſuffice; as, oration, re- 0 
pletion, attrition, promotion, effuſion, No 12 
And alſo, when one or more conſonants inter- F 
vene between the vowel and termination tion or , 
ſion, they are, by the rule, to be expreſſed by the - 
s, drawn from the vowel's place; as, attraction, Þ l 
attention, afjliction, adoption, eruption, No 13. : ſe 
All the reſt of the conſonants are to be conſi- 7 
dered in the fame threefold light, viz. as ſtanding * 
by themſelves, as placed cloſe before, or cloſe at- 
ter other marks; and muſt, accordingly, have a cat 
power of denoting ſome common word, prepoſi- m1 
tion, or termination, in which that conſonant is ſpe 
found. This is the general rule; but in practice of 
there are few prepoſitions and terminations ne- ele 
i ceſſary or uſeful beſides thoſe ſet down in the 
 - alphabetical table. This rule is very conveni- (th 
ent in ſomes caſes; as where the conſonants of 10 
which the word is compoſed join not well toge- al 
ther, or cannot be within the parallels ; for in- lar 


tance, in behold, inhabit, depoſit, No 14. and affords the 
a great contraction in others, as underwritten, enc 
diſtiuction, direction, No 15. But here it is to ded 


be obſerved, that, in placing the termination, re- erp] 
gard is to be had to the vowel's place with reſpect a 1 
| | 8 

to 
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to the line, and not to its place after the laſt con- 
ſonant, (except that happens to be one or other 
of the three horizontal characters 5, , or 9, as in 
the above word direction): The s is drawn from 
the e's place in the line; but it is in the 9's place 
with reſpe& to the laſt conſonant r, which ap- 


pears evidently to have begun at the bottom of 
the line. But when «, &, or , immediately pre- 
cede the termination, regard is then to be had to 
the vowel's place after the letter, as aun ption, aſ- 
8 /crtion, No 16. The plural number of the ter- 
Z mination is denoted by adding a little s De 
raties, diſtinctions, No 17. | 

Before the learner begins to write by the pre- 
ceding alphabet, it may not be improper to pre- 
miſe a few obſervations upon the form and re- 
ſpective proportion of the letters, and the ways 


2 


ot joining the curved ones with the molt eaſe and 
- © elegance. | 
> Firſt, All the perpendicular and inclined letters 


. (that is, all the letters except s, &, 9. m, u, ch, and 


) are made to touch two parallel lines, the di- 
13 of which is meaſured by the perpendicu- 


lar ſtraight line t, as in No 18.; but, however, 
theſe letters are ſometimes, for greater conveni- 
ence, made of half ſize, and two of them inclu- 
ded between the parallels, as in the ſeventh and 
eighth examples, No 18. 

} The letters m, n, ch, and g, are ſemicireles; 


the diameter of which is the 5, and their 8 
or 
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or height is rather more than one third part of 
the 7. 

The letters formed from the three ſtraight 
lines, f, r, and /, are ſegments of larger circles, 
whoſe chords are the letters 7, 7, and. /, reſpective- 
ly. 
f It muſt be obſerved, however, that it 1s not ne- 
ceſſary, and indeed ſcarce poſhble, that theſe pro- 
portions ſhould be exaQly kept, eſpecially in 
quick writing; but they are given here, becauſe 
the nearer they are kept to, the more beautiful 
the writing appears. 

Secondly, When m and are joined together, 
they are not each of them to be made complete; 


but a part is to be cut off from each of them; and 
in the ſame manner the inclined letters, when join- 


ed with, n or 1, are not made complete, but run- 
ning into one another, loſe each a part, at No 19. 


So the reſt of the curve line letters, when joined 


together, are made to run into one another ſmooth- 
ly ; avoiding, by this means, that ſtopping of the 
pen which the making of any angle neceflarily 
occaſions; as for 3 np 18 not written, as in 
the firſt example No 20. but as in the ſecond, 
part of the curved line being in common both to 
the n and p. 

Thirdly, The twirl is always made at the be- 
ginning, never at the end of any letter; when- 
ever, therefore, the characters No 21. occur, they 
mult be ſuppoſed to have been begun from the 

bottom 


fol 


| i 
» 
* 


* 
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bottom of the line. The general rule is, That 
all perpendicular and inclined letters are to be 


begun from the top, and drawn downwards; but, 
in all inſtances, in which the inclined letters 
No 22. will join better with the preceding or fol- 
lowing marks, if drawn upwards, they muſt be 
drawn in that direction, as in theſe words, 
No 23. | 
Fourthly, The initial or final vowels (the e 
mute excepted) are generally expreſſed, and the 
middle ones omitted, except in caſes where there 
are many words conſiſting of the fame conſonants 
which might be liable to be taken for one another. 
But all words which have one conſonant only 
(except thoſe in the table of the alphabet, which 
are expreſſed by the letter alone) mult always have 


the proper vowel point expreſſed, as by, to, &c. 


: becauſe theſe little words are, as it were, the keys 


of the ſentences in Which they are found. 
Fifthly, Few monoſyllables beginning with a 
vowel are immediately followed with either Y or 


| w; for which reaſon, theie characters, having a 


point before them, denote t and ut refpeCtively, 
with the proper vowel between them ; as hat, 
het, hit, hot, hut, and wat, wet, wit, wot, wut, 


No 24. 


Sixthly, As the horizontal letters s, K, q, and the 


curved ones m, u, ch, and g, may be written at the 
top or bottom, or any part of the line, the vowel 


following them may be expreſſed by their fitua- 


tion 
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tion between the parallels; and as /an, ſun, man, 
mun, No. 25. 

Seventhly, The firſt mark for the tþ in the 
table, not joining well with the mark for r, which, 
however, is very frequently combined with it; 
and the other %, being, by reaſon of our cuſto- 
mary method of leaning the letters the contrary 
way in common writing, nct ſo readily made; : 
may be put for th, when the adjoining letter is of 
half ſize only, as thr, rth, thm, thn, ths, No 20. 
In other caſes, a letter of half ſize ſignifies that the 
adjoining one is to be reſolved into two letters, as 
trr, in the firſt example No. 27.; for here the 
r being twice as long in proportion to the ? as it 
ought to have been, had only one 7 been deſign- 
ed, ſhows, that in this caſe the r of double length 
denotes rr, but, in the ſecond example, the laſt 
character does not ſignify //; for it cannot be re- 
ſolved into //; but may be into /; for, if you 
divide the laſt character into two halves, the low- 
er is our mark for f: In like manner, the third 
example is /t. When there is no other conſo- 
nant to be joined to the inclined letters f or r, the 
lengthening of them by a greater inclination than 
uſual denotes that they are to be refolved into two 
letters rr, F, or vv, fv or Y; as in the three firſt 
examples, No 28. error, five, feolfee: But, when 
two 7's form a word, as for example, the word 
taught, or, as we ſhould ſpell it, taut, this expedi- 


ent cannot be uſed, without going either above 


| Or 
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or below the line, which is not to be done upon 
any account whatſoever. In this caſe a little 
break muſt be made in the t, to ſhow that there 
are two 7's. Vide the fourth example, No. 28. 
This muſt be confeſſed to be not altogether re- 
gular, and conformable to our rules of joining the 
letters; and, had many inſtances occurred, their 
frequency would have furniſhed a juſt objection 
againſt our alphabet; but, on the contrary, the 
repetition of the f forming fewer words than that 
of the other conſonants, was one reaſon of ap- 
propriating the perpendicular line to the r, the 
word taught being the only one that often occurs 
in practice. | 
Eighthly, In ſome few inſtances, where a letter 


# joins not well with the preceeding one, as the g 
with any drawn downwards, the ch with any 
# upwards, and the with neither; we ſcruple not 
to borrow the oppoſite one, or ſome other of near- 
ly the ſame found, in its ſtead ; writing, inſtead 
of voyage, voyach ; fikure, for figure ; churſb, for 
church; macheſiy, for majeſiy; No. 29. And 
when n happens to be at the bottom of the line, 
and is followed by d, for the ſake of eaſy join- 


ing, we write p inſtead of the d, as in the firſt ex- 


| ample No. 30. up for fnd; and as few words in our 


language end in p, this can cauſe little ambiguity. 

Ninthly, On and cn occurring very frequently, 
for the ſake of diſpatch, we ſhorten the marks for 
k and 9, when followed by m or u, as in the third 


and 


AN 
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and fifth examples, No 30. Theſe cannot be 


miſtaken for ch and g, the twirl being on the con- 


trary ſide. 


Tenthly, The firſt mark, No 31. placed cloſe | | 


after a word, denotes, that there is one ſyllable 
fill wanting to complete the word; and ing be- 
ing a very common final {yllable, it is often fo 
denoted ; as, being, writing, No 3i. 


Eleventhly, A point ſtanding by itſelf has a 
power, as well as the conſonant marks, of repre- : 


ſenting a common word. At the top of the line, 


it ſignifies the particle a; as, a man: In the 


middle J, or eye; as, Iwill, his eye: In the 0's 
place o; as, O Lord: At the bottom you ; as, 
you will, No. 32. 5 

Twelfthly, The common way of writing num- 
bers being very compendious, we generally uſe 
it when numbers occur. 'The comma, as it does 
not reſemble any of our ſhort-hand marks, may 
always be uſed ; but, when a full ftop is thought 
neceſſary, the {mall circle after the examples, 
No 10. 16. 20. and 32. may be uſed inſtead of 
the point. 

To theſe rules it may be proper to add a few 
obſervations, In writing words (as before obſer- 
ved) we join all the conſonants, that are wanted, 
together; to which, if they ſuffice to diſtinguiſh 
a word, it is needleſs to add auy of its vowels, 

As for inſtance, to write the word rie, we join 
the four conſonants of which it is compoſed into 
| one 
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one continued mark or figure compriſed within 
the due limits, as in No. 33. firſt example: For 
if, without regarding the limits, we ſhould make 
it as in example ſecond, the letters would be the 
ſame indeed ; but the direQion in this, and all 
ſimilar caſes, is evidently more incommodious. 
When, therefore, there are different ways of join- 
ing the ſame letters together, we muſt accuſtom 
ourſelves to the beſt, or moſt lineal. The ſame- 
neſs of the entire figure, as well as that of its com- 
poſing. letters, is worth the writer's while to main- 
tain; and alſo facilitates mutual reading between 
the fellow-practiſers of the ſame method. There 
is a kind of mechaniſm in the caſe, by which the 
attention, being leſs fatigued with any deviations 
of unuſual appearance, eaſily apprehends the 
meaning of that which is more conformable to a 
ſtandard. 

Though the letters „ are abundantly deherity 
tive of the word fr:fe : yet, if any one pleaſes, he 
may add the point for the vowel z, (as in the 
third example, No. 33.) to ſuggeſt the word to 


him at firſt, until he can read it readily without 
| that aſſiſtance. 


In fingle words, the chief difficulty is, to unlearn 
the unnatural and perplexed method of ſpelling 
to which we have been long habituated. In this 
word, practice, for example, the conſonant c is 
pronounced as & in the firſt ſyllable, and as / in 


the ſecond, and the vowel e has no pronunciation 
D at 
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at all, But being uſed to theſe difficulties, it is 
now become one to know the word by its true 
and genuine ſpelling according to our ſhort-hand 3 
alphabet, viz. praktis, ; mic 
It may highly perplex a careleſs writer of new 
charactera, todecypher the true ſenſe thereof; though Wowr 
it ſhould be eaſy enough to know it, by a little ap- 
plication and practice. But what cKild would not 
ſooner learn to read this ſame ſentence, if, after 
being taught the uſe of his alphabet, he ſhould | 
have it thus written? It ma hit: perpleks a kar- 
les riter of nu karakters, to defifer the tru ſens 
thereof ; tho it ſhud be ęſi enuf to kno it, be a litl 
aplika/hon and praktis. 4 
Initead, therefore, of ſcrupling to return from xeco 
ſuch cuſtomary rules as children are firſt initiated PP 
in, to a more Juſt and alphabetical way of writing ! | 
ſhort-hand, men may eaſily be taught, when ri- Wile: 
pened into ſome acquaintance with their mother-NVer 
tongue, to reverſe the liberties perpetually taken I 
in long-hand, that is, inftead of employing more Nene 
letters than are preciſely neceſſary to expreſs the 
ſound of words, they may make uſe of. fewer, not fh 
only diſmiſſing ſuch as are needleſs to the ſound, HAN 
but ſuch alſo as may be omitted, and yet leave 
the ſenſe of the words eaſily diſcoverable. If they 1 A 
can tell what is wanting, it is all one as if it was ſÞ*to 
there; the leſs expreſſion there is, ſo much the rial. 
better for the purpoſes of brevity, which juſtifies Ple : 
' the {ate 
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che greateſt omiſſions, ee what is left be 
intellgibie. 

And though the omiſſion of the vowels in the 
middle of words may, for a while at the firſt, 
make it difficult for a learner to read even his 
own writing without hoſitation; yet that diffi- 
. eulty will certainly vaniſh, in proportion as the 
Wſhort-hand marks become familiar to him, as it 
BW ariſes, not ſo much from that omiſſion, as from 


the ſtrange and unuſual appearances which the 


Wreaſon, do not ſuggeſt to him the conſonants, for 
which they ſtand, ſo immediately, but that the 
g attention of the mind is neceſſarily taken up in 
recollecting them one by one; whereas, did they 
zppear ſo familiar and well known to him as all 
o be apprehended in one view, he would ſoon 
Wiſcover the word, though all the middle vowels . 
ns * ere left out. If any one doubts this, he may 
en : o convince himſelf, by writing in the common 
Jong-hand exactly the ſame letters which he had 
ritten before in the ſhort-hand characters; and 
Sf he can read it with eaſe when tranſcribed, he 
' Wnay be certain that a little cuſtom will make the 
feading of ſhort-hand every whit as eaſy to him. 
| And now, the way being ſufficiently cleared 
defore him, the learner, after he has, by repeated 
nals, acquired a facility of forming, with tolera- 
ies le exactneſs, all the letters of the alphabet ſepa- 
he Hately, and of remembering what particular con- 


ſonant 


y 
: 
15 
3 
* 
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ſonant each of them repreſents, may procced to join 
two or three of the marks together; writing at 
firſt only ſhort words, and frequently trying diffe- 
rent ways of joining the marks, in order to diſ- 
cover the belt, and.moſt elegant. Several of them 
being formed almoſt as eaſily upwards as down- 


wards, he will find it convenient ſometimes to 
begin from the top, ſometimes from the bottom 


of the line, according to the nature of the mark 
which follows; and when two marks, which ad- 
” of being written downward only, come toge- 
ther, the line muſt be divided between them, ma- 
king each of them half the uſual depth, as in ex- 
amples firſt and ſecond, No 34. and, in ſome very 
rare inſtances, he will be forced to make them 
three deep, as flupid, (example third ;) except he 
chuſes to make uſe of the expedient of borrowing 
the b, a letter not very different in ſound, writing 
ftubid for ſtupid, as in the fourth example. 
That the learner may proceed with the greater 
eaſe and certainty, we have given ſpecimens of 
writing according to the above rules, (Plates 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11,) for his imitation. He ought 
to make himſelf fully maſter of the firſt ſpecimen, 
by reading and copying it over and over with 
great care, until it becomes quite natural and fa- 
miliar to him, before he proceeds to the ſecond; 
-and he ought in the ſame manner to make him- 
{elf thoroughly acquainted with the ſecond, before 


he proceeds. to the third. Thus moving with 
flow, 
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3 flow, but ſure ſteps, he will in a very few days 
find, that every difficulty has diſappeared, and 
chat nothing remains but to practiſe till the habit 
Wis acquired. If he has the curioſity to compare 


the number of ſtrokes and dotts in his firſt ſpeci- 
men in ſhort-hand, which is the Lord's prayer, 


with thoſe uſed when it is written in the common 
way, he will find, that the former contains only 
about 1 50, while the latter contains near ſix times 
; that number ; which ſhows how much time and 


; already given. 
C 


N alphabet, formed upon the moſt juſt and 
natural plan, by which, with the help of a 


few general rules, all the words of the language to 
bich it is particularl y adapted, may be eaſily, neat- 


Hy, and ſpeedily written, will not be ſufficient to 
ſatisfy the expectations of an inquiſitive reader; 
who muſt be ſenſible, that however complete the 
alphabet may be, yet many compendious applica- 
tions of it may be obtained by a proper inquiry 
into the nature of our language, and the abbrevi- 
ations which it admits of. He will not be ſatisfi- 
ed with being taught only how to expreſs all the 
letters of a word by the ſhorteſt and eaſieſt ſtrokes, 
ut will alſo require further inſtruction how to de- 
cribe intelligibly words aud ſentences by as few 


of 
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of thoſe ſtrokes as poſſible. To inveſtigate, from 
a few things given, many which are omitted, will 
be found no unpleaſant nor unprofitable exerciſe 
of the learner's ſagacity ; and if the few be properly 
given, the ſenſe of the paſſage, and a due atten- 
tion to the idiom of our own language, will ren- 
der the diſcovery of the omiſſions more certain, and 
alſo leſs difficult, than the unexperienced can eaſi- 
ly 1 imagine. Without ſome ſuch rules of abbrevi- 
ation, one end of ſhort-hand, that of following a 
ſpeaker, would ſcarcely be attainable. 

Before the invention of the art of printing, the 
tediouſneſs of writing all the words at full length 
put the copiers of books upon forming many ways 
of abbreviating them, as appears inall manuſcripts. 

In thoſe of the New Teſtament, we find many 
principal words deſcribed by their initial and final 
letters only, with a daſh over them. In Latin ma- 
nuſcripts, thoſe terminations, by which the rela- 

tions of words to another, are in that language 
uſually expreſſed, were generally omitted: Nor 
. was there any need of writing them at length; for 
the principal word being given, of which the reſt 
were governed in caſe, gender, and number, any 
reader who underſtood that language could eaſily 
ſupply thoſe omiſſions. Our language, generally 
expreſſing thoſe relations by little particles, does 
not indeed afford that particular mode of abbre- 
viation, Upon a careful examination, however, 
it will be found capable of furniſhing many 
others as uſeful and extenſive. 
But 
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4 - But it will be proper, before we proceed further 


in this art of abbreviation, to advertiſe the learner, 


who is apt to be too eager to puſh forward, not to 


embaraſs himſelf with it, till, by a competent prac- 
tice of writing according to the rules laid down in 


N the firſt part, he is become ſo well acquainted with 


the characters, as to be able to write and read 


them with as much eaſe as his own common 
hand. The beſt way to learn any art is to pro- 
ceed by degrees, not venturing upon a ſecond ſtep 
before the firſt is perfectly maſtered. And it is 
4 evident, that this method of proceeding is, on this 
y occaſion, particularly neceſſary : For though, in 


many ſentences, the ſenſe, and the particular con- 
ſtruction of the words, may plainly enough point 


out ſuch of them, as are deſcribed with unuſual 


brevity ; yet how ſhall an unpractiſed learner, un- 


able to embrace in one view the words denoted 
by the preceeding and following marks, deter- 
mine what the intermediate contracted ones muſt 
needs be? But, if he will have patience to abſtain 
from this ſecond part, until he can write readily, 
and read without heſitation, whatever is written 
according to the rules of the firſt, he may reſt 


aſſured that he will meet with little more difh- 
culty in reading words contracted than he did in 
thoſe written more at length, provided that the 


rules of abbreviation be duly attended to. But, 


if the reader expects that we are to give him e- 
very 


write all the conſonants of any word by one con- 
tinued mark, thoſe: words only excepted which 


inflances in which they may be joines neatly and 
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very particular manner of obbreviation which can 
poſſibly be invented, he will be diſappointed. The 
principal and moſt uſeful rules are given ; and it is {Mc 
left to the ſagacity of the practiſer, by obſerving ÞÞ 
the nature of theſe, and proceeding upon the ſame 
principles, to make ſuch further advances as his 
occaſions may require. It would be vain to pre- 
tend to have exhauſted a ſubject which is as ex- 
tenſive as the language itſelf in which we write; 
and conſequently may be carried further and fur- 
ther by every one, in proportion to his {kill in the 
language, and his knowledge of the ludjeQ treat- 
ed upon. . Watt! 
The learner has been already taught how to ro- 


may be more briefly deſcribed by the help of pre- 
poſitions and terminations. He may now advance 


a ſtep further, and join together ſuch ſhort words au. 
as are either repreſented by the letters of the al- Med 
phabet alone; or ſuch as, by their frequent oc- Mow 


currence, are become ſo familiar, as to be readily Nad, 
known, though denoted by their firſt conſonants In ar 
only. This will be found a greater ſaving of time 
than can eaſily be imagined ; and muſt there- NA. 
fore, when diſpatch 1s required, be done in all r ut 


without ambiguity. 

RuLE I. The different times and modes of the W Ru 
verbs are generally expreſſed, in the Englith 
language, 


% 
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* 


Yanguage, by the help of other verbs, for that 
Feaſon called auxiliary; as, will, ſhall, have, 
pad, can, could, may, muſt, be, &c. Theſe 
nuſt, upon that account, occur very frequently; 
© being ſignified by their firſt conſonant, they 
pay be joined to one another; as, can be, will 
e, have or has been, to be, ought to be, muſt be, 
Plate 12. No 1. and when the negative partiele 
pot intervenes, it may be denoted by its firſt con- 
onant, and be joined with them; as, cannot be, 
No 2. will not be, have not been, not to be, ought 
t to be, No 3. When theſe joinings are, by a 
Gttle practice, become eaſy to the learner, he may 
proceed further, and join the preceding pronouns 
theſe auxiliary verbs; as, he muſt be, he can- 
hot be, No 4. This can occaſion no ambiguity : 

; pr, though he was taught in his alphabet, that 
Peſe two marks No 5. denoted, the former 


rds have, and the latter had; yet, when placed im- 
al- þcdiately before muſt and can, their ſituation 
oc- Nos that they cannot, in that caſe, ſignify have 
lily WM Ind had, thoſe auxiliaries never admitting of ſuch 


, Þ arrangement. And further, as w and h are 
fen dropt in common ipeech and writing, as 
Il for he will, we've for we Have; ſo they may, 
br the ſake of joining, be omitted in ſhort- 
and; as, be will, be will not be, they have 
en. No 6. | 
RuLE II. The learner was taught in the firſt 
That in writing all the conſonants of which 
E any 


ime 
>re- 

all 
and 


the 
rlith 
Age, 
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any word was compoſed, the beginnings of th 
marks which follow muſt always be joined to th 
ends of tho ie which precede them: Whene ve 
therefore, they are joined in any other mannes 2 
it is to denote, that each particular mark ſignif 
a whole word, and not a ſingle letter: As for e 
ample, the particular way of joining the letter 
in the firſt example, No 7. is a ſufficient i 
dication that they were not intended to repreſen 
a word conſiſting of thoſe two conſonants, bu 
two words; and the u in the middle of the lin 
ſtanding for in, and the 7 for the, in the may 
written as in that example. $0 again, the { 

cond example, No 7. denotes two words; an 
the s being drawn from the place of the vowel ; 
ſhows the latter of them to be ig: and thoug 
the ſtraight perpendicular line uſually repreſent 
the article he, yet, in that ſituation, it cann( 
poſſibly do ſo; for that article can never com 
immediately before a verb, but the pronouns ver 
frequently do. It is may therefore be very con 
modidufly written as in that ſecond example 
and it ic not to be, as it is, ſince it is, may 
written as in No 8. and by dropping ww, as b 
fore, we may write it' ag, for it was, it was 1 
to be; it'ere to be, for it were to be; at ſeems! 
ze; as in No 9. for the 5 being drawn from tt 
place of e, ſhows that it mult be either it᷑ es 
to be, or it ge to be; and it ſeems to be is! 


very common a | phraſe that it will not git 
N mu 
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nuch trouble to the reader, though written in 
This conciſe manner. 

RLE III. Points being the ſhorteſt of all 
arks, it would argue a great want of ceconomy, 
2s well as invention, not to make all the uſe of 
hem that can be made, conſiſtently with the re- 
pularity of our ſyſtem. The power of repreſent- 
ng prepoſitions and terminations, which was 
allotted to the conſonant marks, could not be 
ziven to the points: for, in that ſituation, they 
ind for the vowels ; and all the diſtinguiſhable 
Places, both before and after the conſonant 
arks, are already taken up by the five vowels : 
ut a point placed directly over or under the 
eginning or end of any of thoſe marks, has as 
ret had no ſignification annexed to it. As for 
nſtance, in the ſecond example, No fo. the 
joint being ſo placed, that if the ? was produced, 
t would paſs through it, is very diſtinguiſhable 
rom all the vowels. All derivative ſubſtantives 
ay therefore be very conveniently repreſented by 
king the point ſtand. for the ſubſtantive deri- 
ed from the word at the end of which it is pla- 


* 
Ne — eb ae ae 


as 
Is. 2 ulneſs—But as there are derivative adjec- 
em Nes and adverbs as well as ſubſtantives, it will 


a great compendium to repreſent them alſo 
y points, diſtinguiſhable, by their ſituation, 
oth from the ſubſtantive and the vowel points; 


ch may be done by placing them in a line, 


—— ——— —U—ä— . 7 " | N r 1 of % 


ed; ſo the two examples, No 10, ſignify forget, 


which, 
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which, if produced, would paſs through the ſub. 
ſtantive point, and would alſo: be perpendicular 
to the laſt conſonant mark; and by making one 
placed before the ſubſtantive-point to fignify the 
adjective, one after it to ſignify the adverb : As, 
forgetful, forgetfulneſs, forgetfully, No 11. 
reaſonable, reaſonableneſs, reaſonably, No 12. 
Jafficient, ſufficiency, ſufficiently; No 13. : 
© — RvLETV. Although the above deſcribed mod 
of abbreviation is very extenſive, there being in 
our language a great number of long words de- 
rived from ſhort ones; yet it is far from being tl: 
only uſe which may be made of theſe adjeCtivW 
ſubſtantive, and adverb points. In all diſcourſe 
whatever, there muſt be ſome principal words 
which, either by their more particular relation tr: 
the ſubject, or frequent occurrence, will be eaſih 
diſcoverable, however conciſely written. If ſud 
Words begin with a conſonant, the firſt letter, i 
not the firſt vowel and conſonant, with the adjec 
tive, ſubſtantive, or adverb point annexed, will 
ſuggeſt them immediately; and therefore will bt 
though a brief, yet a ſufficient deſcription of then 
As for inſtance, if the following paſſage be trat 
ſcribed out of/a diſcourſe upon the folly of wor 
ly-mindedneſs, in common long-hand, after thi 
manner, Our bleſſed L——, both by his preachini 
and ex——, has fully ſhown us the vanity a 
Folly of feekmg for folid and laſting - in Wh 
polſeſſion of any of the goods of this preſent w——ſcad 


C ve 


* 
One 
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very one muſt immediately ſee, that the words, 


pointed out by the nature of the ſubject, and their 
Pecompanying epithets, to leave any room for 
Poubt or miſtake. In following a ſpeaker, the 
ame deſcription of them in ſhort-hand muſt 


Ke 
T 
ao 
= 
bh” 
7 
25 
IF 


berefore be allowed to be ſufficient. But it may 


l ot be amiſs to give another inſtance or two, with 
the ſhort-hand characters for the abbreviated 
words; as, Life and IMMORTALITY are brought 


ſho light by the cospEL; or again, The RESUR- 


REGTION of the dead, . a future ſtate of RRE 
|| VARDS and PUNISHMENTS, are plainly and po- 
itrvely taught in the goſpel. In theſe inſtances, 
immortality, goſpel, reſurrection, rewards, and pu- 
m/hments, may be wrote as in No. 14. So in 
mriting after pleaders, who. frequently uſe the 
xpreſſion, with ſubmiſſion to your Lordſhip, the 
words ſubmiſſion and Lord/bip may be wrote as in 
he firſt and ſecond examples, No. 1 5. and, if the 
adjective Humble be joined to ſubmiſſion, it may be 
denoted by its firſt conſonant, and be joined to 
he ſubſtantive; and the words humble ſubm//zon 
tay be written as in the third example. This 
vill be found a very uſeful compendium; for 
here are many ſubſtantives to which ſome par- 


Wicular adjectives are uſually joined; as, human 


ature, Chriftian religion, natural philoſophy, &c. 
henever, therefore, the {ubject treated of will 
lead to the Oy of the ſubſtantive, though 
denoted 


geſcribed by their initial letters, are too plainly 


— 
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denoted only by its. firſt conſongat, it will, at the 
ſame time, diſcover the adjoined adjective. This 
method may indeed appear, at firſt fight, to claſh 
with the rule about derivative ſubſtantives; but it 
will ſeldom happen that the two conſonants will 


compole any word from which another can bc 


derived; or, if it ſhould, it would ſcarcely ever be 
ſuch a one as would agree with the context. 

It will appear evidently, upon a little conſidera- 
tion of the nature of this mode of abbreviation, 
that no limits can be ſet to it ; but that it may be 
more or leſs frequently uſed, in proportion to the 
knowledge, ſkill, and readineſs of the writer, 
which will enable him to judge in what inſtance 


ſuch liberties may be taken without occaſioning 
ambiguity. And every writer may accuſtom him- 


ſelf to mark ſuch words as moſt frequently occur 
in his own particular profeſſion, by the initial 
letters, with the ſubſtantive, adjective, and ad- 
verb points reſpectively, which, through cuſtom, 


will eaſily ſuggeſt thoſe words to him at firſt ſight, 
But it muſt not be underſtood, that thoſe 5 


neceſſarily imply thoſe words, and nd other: They 
may ſtand for any other beginning with the ſame 
letters, which the ſenſe of the paſſages requires, 
It cannot therefore be expected that a liſt of them 
| ſhould be given here; but the following are ſome 
of thoſe which are moſt commonly uſed; as God, 
happineſs, heaven, Lord, always, No 16.; alto- 
gether, occafe Gon, accordingly, No 17. ; notwith- 
ſtanding, 


know 
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flanding, opinion, perhaps, religion, No I 18. ; Jub- 
ect, together, world, No 19. 

RuLE V. An attention to that property of 
the Engliſh language, of expreſſing the different 
connections, and relations of one thing to ano- 


ther, for the moſt part, by prepoſitions, which 


the Greek and Latin, and ſome modern lan- 
guages, do by varying the terminations of the 
ſubſtantives, will point out a further application 
of the dot to the purpoſes of abbreviation; for as, 
in the Latin manuſcripts, the root or body of the 
word being given, there was no neceſſity of wri- 
ting the various terminations of the caſes, ſince 
any reader who underſtood that language could 
himſelf ſupply the particular termination which 
the caſe required; fo, in Engliſh, if the two re- 
lated ſubſtantives be ſuch as may be readily 
known, even when repreſented by their firſt con- 
ſonants only, they may be joined together, pla- 
cing a dot at the point of their junction, to ſhow 
that they are both ſubſtantives; and the prepoſi- 
tion connecting them may be omitted, for it may 
as certainly and as readily be ſupplied by the 
reader as the caſes in Latin before mentioned. 

This conſideration will therefore dictate the fol- 
lowing rule, viz. That a dot placed at the point 
of concurrence of two conſonant marks, as in 
No 20. denotes two ſubſtantives, of which thoſe 


marks are the firſt ren 3 and alſo that the 
1 utter 


) 
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latter is governed of, or connected to, the former, 
by ſome render which is omitted. I. 

As for example, in this ſentence, The fum » 
ſubſtance of all the commandments it contained in ww: 
the two following, viz. the LOVE or Gop, ani Mt of 
the love of our neighbour ; the words love of God the 
may be wrote as in the laſt example: For, as the be 
particular ſituation of the dot denotes that both 
L and G are ſubſtantives, the article he before 


the firſt points out plainly enough the omitted foll 
prepoſition 7; and the leaſt degree of attention ri 
to the words which precede and follow the con- ¶ re 
tracted mark will diſcover that it muſt be the love bear 
of God. evic 
Or again, The Love or ' MONEY is . root a li 

all evil; or, Seek ye ſinſt the K1NGDoM of Goo wor 
and his righteouſneſs; theſe words love of money ſeco 
and theſe other words kingdom of God, may be rally 
wrote as in No 21. relat 
The articles à or the, in this and in many of the had | 
following ways of abbreviation, may, for the ſak he 
of joining, be omitted, as in the following ſen cour 

| tence, Since the light of the goſpel has ſhone up cove 


the world, &c. the light of the goſpel may bc Grea 
written as in No 20. 

And further, though an adjective ſhould pre 
cede either of the ſubſtantives, yet they may: 
three be repreſented by their firit conſonants join 
ed together, with the dot always placed at the 
wn of the firſt ſubſtantive. No difficulty car 


Evel 


— 


STATINS 


ever ariſe in diſtinguiſhing the adjective from the 
ſubſtantives. For, in the following ſentence, The 

great goodneſs of God 1s manifeſt in all his dealings 
8 with his creatures; if theſe words, g eat gooineſs 
God, be written as in No 22. the dot placed at 
the end of the ſecond mark ſhows that it muſt 
be the firſt ſubſtantive, the third muſt therefore 
denote the latter ſubſtantive, and the firſt conſe- 
quently the adjective. In like manner, in the 
following ſentence, his Majeſty the Ring of Great 
Britain, the words King of Great Britain may be 
wrote as in the firſt example, No 23. for the dot 
being placed at the end of the firſt mark, it is 
evident that the firſt muſt be a ſabſtantive; and 
2 little attention to the uſual arrangement of 
words in the Engliſh language, ſuggeſts that the 
ſecond muſt be an adjective, as adjectives gene- 
rally precede the ſubſtantives to which they are 
related : there is therefore as much given as if it 
had been written in long-hand thus: His Majeſty, 
the R of G—— B—— ; which, in a diſ- 
courſe concerning him, would be ſufficient to diſ- 
cover that the contracted words mult be ing of 
Great Britain. 

If each of the fuliaduiies have an adjective 
joined to them, there can be no difficulty; for the 
arſt and third muſt be adjectives, except in ſome 
rare inſtances in which the common order is 
Y ſometimes changed, and the laſt adjective is put 
after its ſubſtantive, as in this, the great goodneſs 


5 N 
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of God Almighty ; in ſuch caſes, either the laſt ad- 
jective muſt he ſeparated from the reſt ot the 
mark; or, if joined, it muit have the adjective 
dot J and the great goodneſs of God Al 
mighty may be written as in the ſecond example, 
No 23. 

This relation of ſubſtantives, which is expreſſed 
in Latin by the genitive cafe, in Engliſh by the 
prepoſition of, is by far the moſt common : But 
the rule is more extenſive, and ſerves to expreſs 
two ſubſtantives connected by any prepoſition 
whatſoever, as for, in, with, after, &c. provided 
that the context, or any particular words of the 
ſentence, eaſily indicate not only the two ſubſtan- 
tives, which are denoted by their firſt conſonants, 

but alſo the prepoſition which ought to be inſert- 
ed. As, for example, in this ſentence, Happy i- 
it for us, if, convinced by experience of the vanity 
of puiting our truſt in man, we place all our con- 
fidence in God, the three laſt words may be expreſ- 
ſed as in the firſt example, No. 24. For the 


context plainly points out the two ſubſtantives; 


and the vero place marks evidently, that the 
omitted prepoſition cannot be of, but muſt be 22. 

In this ſentence, Our holy religion abſolutely 
forbids all inances of revenge, our Saviour (x- 
preſ:ly commanding his diſciples to return good far 
evil ;—g0od for evil may be written as in the 
ſecond example; for the verb return ſhows plain- 
ly that it cannot be good of evil, but muſt be 


good 


* 
4 
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2094 for evil. It may, perhaps, be objected here, 


© that v is not the firft letter of the word evil; but 


b it muſt be obſerved, that the words of the rule 
are, That the dot denotes two ſubſtantives, of 
E which thoſe marks are the firſt conſonants, not 
the firſt letters; and a word may ſometimes be 
ſo pointed out by others which accompany it, as 
to be eaſily diſcoverable, though the initial vowel 
be omitted. 


It may not be improper to add another ex- 


8 ample or two for the better underſtanding of this 
rule; as thus, In this preſent ſtate there is no ſuch 
| thing to be met with as pure unmixed pleaſure or 
pain, good or evil; here below all things are mix- 


ed, pleaſure with pain, good with evil, The 


latter part of the ſentence, pleaſure with pain, 
good with evil, may be wrote as in the two firſt 
marks, No. 25. for the word mixed requiring the 
prepoſition with at it, ſhows, that it cannot 
| be p- 


of p- of v but muſt 


be p—— with p ion with v——, 
Or, He 1s now become quite blind, he cannot even 


diſtinguiſh hight from darkneſs. The laſt three 
words may be wrote as in the third mark, No.25. 


Or again, /* we conſider, that without health. 


we cannot enjoy any of thoſe pleaſures which riches 
can procure ; what man, that eſtimates things ac- 
cording to their reality, rather than their appear- 
ance, would not prefer HEALTH TO RICHES; 
or thus, if he had it in his option, would not ra- 


ther 
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ther chuſe HEALTH THAN RICHES; Or, would 
not chuſe REALTH BEFORE RICHES, The 
three ſeveral expreſſions will be eaſily diſtinguiſh- 
ed, though wrote all in the ſame manner, No. 26, Þ 
RuLE VI. The ſubſtantive point, placed be- is 
fore a ſingle conſonant mark, denotes, that the tei 
ſubſtantive - repreſented by it is to be repeated, m- 
with {ome intervening prepoſition, as after, to, by; | of 
in 

ver 


as for example, day after day, time to time, No. 27, 
Rur VII. The ſubſtantive, adjective, or ad- 
verb point, placed before two or more conſonant I ty, 
marks joined together, denotes two or more ſub- 
ſtantives, adjectives, or adverbs reſpectively, of I adi 
which thoſe marks are the firſt conſonants, and 
alſo that they are connected by a conjunction. 

| As for example, Our bleſſed LokD AND S4 
VIOUR Jeſus Chriſt, by his DEATH AND pas- 
SI ON, made a ſufficient SATISFACTION AND 
ATONEMENT for the ſins of the whole world ;— 

Tord and Saviour, death and Pali ion, ſatigfaction 
and atonement, being wrote as in No. 28. 

Or further, I He precepts both of NATURAL 
AND REVEALED religion forbid us to do our 
eig hbours any injury; example firſt, No. 29. 
Here the point ſhows, that both 7 and r are ad- 
jectives; and the word religion, to which they 
are connected, will immediately n the words 
uatural and revealed. 

Or, to add one other inſtance, What doth the 


Lord thy God require of thee, but to live SOBER- 
LY, 


IJ 
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4 : LY, RIGHTEOUSLY, AND GODLY, in this pre- 
e ent world? example ſecond, No. 29. Here it 
= appears, by the prefixed point, that- 4, 7, and g, 


\, muſt all be adverbs, and conſequently that there 


is nearly as much expreſſed as if the ſame ſen- 
ze tence had been written in long-hand after this 
d, manner, viz. What doth the Lord thy God require 
; of thee,' but to live -. r——ly, and g——ly 
7. in thus preſent world? which ſurely would give 


4. very little trouble to fill up with the words ober- 


nt hy, righteouſly, and godly. 
b- Thus any ſeries of ſubſtantives, adjeftives; or 
of e, may be expreſſed by their firſt conſo- 
nd nants joined together with the proper point pre- 
| fixed. - But we muſt not indulge ourſelves in do- 
a- ing this at all adventures. It is only to be done 


the phraſe, or the nature of the ſubject, points out 
the words ſignified by thoſe letters; or when the 
words, ſo briefly deſeribed, are ſuch, that no other 
ean be inſerted in their ſtead eee with the 
ſenſe of the paſſage. 

When great diſpatch is required, as in the caſe 
of following a ſpeaker, all omiſſions are allow- 
able, which can afterwards be ſupplied by a care- 
ful attention to the idiom of the language; and 
to the connection of the contracted words with 
thoſe which precede or follow them. And it 
may not be improper to obſerve, that greater or 
leſs ede of contracting may be taken, in pro- 

Portion 


in ſuch inſtances, wherein the commonneſs of 
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portion as the ſpeaker is more or leſs accurate in 
his language. - For it is certain, that any contrac- 
tions, where the ſtyle is clear and regular, may 
be more eaſily decyphered, than where it is con- 
fuſed and embaraſſed. It may happen, indeed, 
ſometimes, that the words ſignified by ſuch con- 
trations will not occur at firſt ſight ; but a little 
thought will diſcover them ; and the reader will 
find, that an attention of this ſort will very agree- 
ably and inſenſibly lead him into a more perfect 
knowledge of the idiom of his own language. 
RvuLE VIII. Many long words may be, and 
frequently are, expreſſed in common writing by 
their firſt ſyllable only, with a mark to ſhew that 
ſomething is wanting, as mult for multitude, 
cor for correſpondence. S0 in ſhort-hand, 
long words, eſpecially thoſe in which the marks 
for the conſonants will not join neatly, may be 
denoted by their firſt ſyllable, with as many 
points annexed as there are ſyllables wanting ; 
as, multitude, correſpondence *%, No 30. And 
when great diſpatch is required, the points may 
be omitted, eſpecially. if the words do not begin 
with prepoſitions; as, /+ gnyficarion, AMeultn 
neghgence, No 31. 
RULE IX. The power given to the e 
marks of repreſenting 3 and termina- 
tions, 


* When one ſyllable — is wanting. a point cannot. be uſed 
to in it; for a point ſo placed mult denote a vowel. 
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| tions, Will enable us to write great numbers of 
long words after a very expeditious manner; for 
words beginning with prepoſitions may be deno- 
ted by their reſpective prepoiitions, together 
with the next conſonant and vowel ; and often- 
_ times with the next conſonant only, adding to it 
e the ſubſtantive, adjective, or adverb point, when 
11 neceſſary. As for inflance, the firſt example, 
>. No 32. expreſſes a word beginning with the two 


& ſyllables de-Ii; and though there are many words 
which begin with thoſe ſyllables, as deliberate, 


1d deliver, delicious, &c. yet, if ſuch a ſentence as the 
»y following were to be written thus, Ze was not 
haſty in his reſolution, but took time to deli 
about it, the word deliberate would immediately 


1d, occur to every one. 

ks The trouble of inſerting the vowel may, in 
be many inſtances, be ſaved, by beginning the con- 
my ſonant from that point after the prepoſition in 
ig; Which that vowel ſhould be placed; as in example 


ſecond, No 32. the m beginning from the 178 
nay place after the ? ſhows, that the next vowel after 
gin In is 2; and the mark therefore is equivalent to 
ty, Mr an/mu „ Which is a ſufficient nn of 
the word tranſmutation. 

A few examples more will ſufficiently explain 
this rule: as, recommend, recommendation, recom- 
ons, Nuendatory, No 33. reſignation, reſolution, con- 
anguinity, No 34. W Juperficially, 


wat 


The 
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The participles may be abbreviated after the 
ſame manner, by adding, inſtead of the points, 
the termination ing or ed to the latter conſonant 
mark; as con —ng for conſidering, conſi— cd 
for conf dered, No 36. Plate 13. | 

Words beginning with double or treble: propo- 
ſitions may be written after the ſame manner; 
as, miſinformation, repreſentation, miſrepreſentation, 
No. 37. incomprebenſibility, example firſt, No. 33, 
The prepoſitions muſt always be joined together; 
and, if two conſonants begin the next ſyllable, 
the writing of them both will help to diſcover the 
remainder of the word ; as m zſunderſtanding, ex- 
ap ſecond, No. 38. 


It muſt appear plainly to every one, upon the 


leaſt conſideration, that the words in the forego- 
. Ing inſtances are abbreviated. There can there- 
fore be no danger of miſtaking, for example, the 
mark No. 39. for ſome ſhort word, ſuch as dah, 
duly, &c. For, by our rule, the d disjoined al- 
ways ſignifies the prepoſition de: Nor can it be 


a word conſiſting of the prepoſition de and the 
ſyllable li or h only; for, if ſuch a word had oc- 


curred, it would have been ſooner written by 
joining the marks together, as No. 40. This 
way of writing therefore ſhows, that the word 
begins with the prepoſition de; that the next 
ſyllable is 4; and that there are ſacs other ſyl- 
lable, or ſyllables, wanting to complete it. Nor 


can the conſonants in thoſe examples in which 
Wh the 
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the vowels were omitted, be miſtaken for termi- 
nations; as in this example, No 41. the & can- 
not be ſuppoſed to repreſent the termination ical; 
ſince it would be abſurd to think of Ta 
any word by its prepoſition and termination only: 
For, as the ſame prepoſition and termination are 
common to great numbers of words, they alone 
can never give a good deſcription of any particu- 
lar one. 

This way of reaſoning purſued will lead to the 


diſcovery of an eaſy and thort method of deno- 


ting the word /e, and ſelves, which ſo frequently 


| follow the pronouns, For, if a disjoined mark 


loſes its power of repreſenting a termination, by 


being placed cloſe after a prepoſition, the — muſt 


certainly loſe that of repreſenting fron or tion, 


when placed cloſe after any of the pronouns, ſince 


they never admit of ſuch a termination. It muſt 
therefore, in that ſituation, denote only the con- 
ſonant s followed by that vowel from whoſe place 


in the line it is drawn; and conſequently the 


words /e, and /elves may be very commodiouſly 
repreſented by drawing the s from the e's place, 
cloſe after any of the pronouns ; as, my/elf, 11/elf, 
ourſelves, themſelves, &c. No. 42. And, though 
the word own ſhould intervene, yet /elf or ſelves 
may ſtill be ſignified in the ſame manner; as, my | 
own ſelf, bis own ſelf, &c. No. 43. 

The words' what, who, whom, how, &c. have 
very often the word ſoever added to them, which 
G may, 
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Kc. F the 2 of ; that other words, 
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may, for a reaſon ſimilar to the foregoing, be 
very aptly expreſſed by the f drawn from the 
place of o; as, wwhat/cever, how/orver, — 
ever, &c. No. 44. | 
 RvLE X. In like manner, words ending i in wh 
any of the terminations marked in the preceding alt 
table of the alphahet, may be denoted by their it 
firſt conſonant and vowel, together with the pro- not 
ak mark for its termination; as for example, tha 
Y for arbitrary, op——tty for opportunity, ¶ ma 
—ity for curioſity, lawfulneſs, No. 45. wil 
But it muſt be carefully obſerved, that the 
vowel, whether it precedes or follows the con- of t 
ſonant, muſt never be omitted; other wiſe the 
canfonant might be taken for a prese and | of b, 
then this rule would interfere with the foregoing: 
Whereas its power of repreſenting a prepoſition 
is deſtroyed by the addition of the vowel, whilſt 
the ſingle disjoined mark, at the end, retains its 
power of repreſenting a termination. The word 
is therefore deſcribed by its beginning and ter- 
mination, a vacancy being left in the middle to 
be fupplied by the fagacity of the reader. 
Rox XI. It cannot have eſcaped the obſer- 
vation of any one who has conſidered the Eng- 
liſh language with any degree of attention, that 
words of different ſignifications govern,' ot re- 
quire different prepoſitions z that words, for ex- 


ample, "Hgnifyi ing deſire, knowledge,” 19 Or ance, 


2s 


| 1 | im porting 
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importing mercy, compaſſion, dependence, &c. re- 
quire the prepoſition upon, O' c. Care, therefore, 
being taken to write the prepoſitions plainly, the 
firſt conſonant only will in many inſtances be 
found to be ſufficiently deſcriptive of the words 
which require thoſe particular prepoſitions. For 
although there may be many words which begin 
with the ſame conſonant; yet all thoſe which do 
not require that particular prepoſition, ate upon 
that account immediately excluded; and the re- 
mainder 1 is by that means reduced to ſo few, that it 
will be eaſy to ſelect the proper one. In every 
one of the following ſentences (and many more 
of the like kind might be given) the letter d de- 
notes a different word, viz. in He was very d— 
of being. thought rich; You may d—— upon my 
promiſe; 1 d—— from him in opinion: He d 
long about the choice of a patron, but at laſt re- 
ſolved to d — his work to, &c. &c. and yet by 
the help of the diſcriminating prepoſitions, the 
particular word proper to each place is eaſily diſ- 
coverable. 

A few inſtances will be ſufficient to give the 
learner a right notion of this method of abbrevia- 
tion. | 
For example, in the following ſentences ; This 
BELONGS to me; He made ſome good OBSERV A- 


e TIONS upon it; I want to DISPOSE of my houſe ; 
* He AGREED with me in opinion; — the words be- 
co longs, ebſervations, diſpoſe, agreed, may be writ- 
d ten as in No 46. And in theſe ſentences, There 
ng Was 
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was not the leaſt DIFFERENCE between us; N. 
muſt take particular care to GUARD avainſt ſuch 
palſions as we find ourſelves moſt LLABLE to; As 
for his perſonal eftate, he D1v1iDED it among all 
his children in equal ſhares ;—the words difference, 
guard, liable and drvided, may be wrote as in 
No 47. 

And it may be further obſerved, that as few 
Engliſh words end with the fyllable o, the pre- 
poſition to may for that reaſon be joined to the 
preceding word, which was directed to be ſigni- 
fied by its firſt confonant only. For the unuſual- 
neſs of the ending will be a ſufficient hint, that 


the mark repreſents not one, but two words; 


and, therefore, This belongs to me, may be writ- 
ten as in example firſt, No 48. and liable to, /a- 


_ tisfattory to, and ſubject to, may be wrote as in 


the ſecond, third, and fourth examples, the — 
in this laſt inſtance being made at the bottom of 


the line, to ſhow that the vowel following it is 2. 


But, if any one finds it difficult to write the ? up- 
wards, he may, whenever it is neceſſary, diſtin- 


guiſh the two laſt inſtances from one another, by 


inſerting the v, and write /ubject to as in No 49. 
Other prepoſitions, which are denoted in the 


table of the alphabet by a ſingle confonant, may, 


in like manner, be joined to the preceding word; 


as in the example, He made ſome good obſerva- 


tions upon it,—obſervations upon may be written 
as in No 50. Nor will there be any great danger 
e R of 
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of the reader's being puzzled by miſtaking ſuch 
lize marks for ſingle words; for it will not often 
happen that the two conſonants of which they 
are compoſed will form any word, ſcarcely ever 
that they will form ſuch a word as will ſuit the 


place and agree with the context. A little cuſ- 


tom will therefore ſoon ſuggeſt to the learner, that 
the two marks muſt denote two words ; the latter 


| of which, being repreſented in his ſhort-hand al- 


phabet by the latter conſonant mark, muſt for 
that reaſon immediately occur to him, 

RLE XII. Prepoſitions generally require 
after them either a noun, or a pronoun. The 
pronouns being few in number, and in all lan- 
gua ges uſed as ſubſtitutes for nouns, muſt occur 
very frequently, and by that means ſoon become 
familiar to the learner; the pronoun, for that 
reaſon, may be joined to the prepoſition, without 


danger of creating any difficulty to the reader. 


As for example, in theſe ſentences, He gave it 
to me, He left it to my, to us, to you, to our, to your, 
the words fo me, to my, to us, to you, to our, to 
your, may be wrote as in No 51. The h, th, or 
wh, may, for the ſake of joining, be dropped in 


the pronouns, which begin with thoſe letters, as 
his, this, whom, &c. and we may write to his as 


in example firſt, No 52. and fo this as in example 
ſecond ; diſtinguiſhing, if it ever ſhould be 
thought neceſſary, his from this, by the different 
ſituation of the point; to her and to their, as in 
N example 


1 


cannot be made, as was done in the inſtance be- 


examples, No 53. I was not IN MY power; in 


muſt, in that caſe be repreſented by their firſt 
' cohſonant, and be joined to the pronoun: as, he 


tion in the ' ſentence, and connection with the 
- muſt be ſome prepoſition which begins with vu. 
with the ſame conſonant, yet they may be written 


following words be ſuch. as will ſerve to diſtin- 
pere them, and hey which of them muſt needs 
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example third: for a diſtinction between them 


fore, by the different placing of the point ; but 
the ſenſe of the paſſage will eaſily ſhow which it 
muſt be. To whom, to thoſe, or to whoſe, to 
awhich, to each, may be wrote as in the firſt four 


my, as in the fifth example. I wwas thrown ur- 
DER MY feet, He came and dwelt AMONGST Us, 
You may be depend UPON-ME ; the words ande- 
my, among ft us, upon me, as in No 54. | 
This rule is not to be reſtrained to thoſe prepo-4 
ſitions only which are denoted in the table of the 
alphabet by a ſingle conſonant, as among, under, 
upon, &c. but may be extended to others, which 


did it Wi TH MY conſent; writing with my as in 
No 54. This will occaſion no ambiguity, ſince 
20 cannot in this place ſignify the word 2-0 l; for 
ſuch a ſentence as, he did it will my conſent, 
would be neither ſenſe nor grammar. Its ſitua- 


pronominal adjective my, plainly mark that it 


And though ſeveral prepoſitions ſhould begin 


in this manner, provided that the preceding or 


there 


\ 


praQtice, made the laſt method of abbreviation 
familiar to himſelf, he may venture to combine 
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there be meant; as in the following examples : 
He came privately and took it away wiTHOUT 
my knowledge; Lo ſtoop to ſo mean an action was 
much BENEATH HIS dignity; It is BEYOND MY 
reach. Without my may be written as with my, 
No 55. and the words beneath his, beyond my, as 
in No 56. Above may be diſtinguiſhed from be- 
ond, by prefixing the initial vowel. Thus, in the 
following ſentence, it is ABOVE MY comprehenſion, 
above my may be wrote as in example firſt, No 
57. and between them, before my, behind my, in 
theſe ſentences, They divided it equally BETWEEN 


THEM, He had the impudence to do it BEFORE 


MY face, He did it flyly BEHIND MV back, may 
be wrote as in the three laſt examples, No 57. 

But it is to be noted here, that, when the pre- 
poſitions themſelves are abbreviated, as in theſe 
inſtances above, they cannot help to explain other 
words, as they did in thoſe mentioned in the be- 
ginning of the 11th Rule, in which they were 
directed to be written plainly ; for it would be 
very puzzling indeed, if that word, which was 
to aſſiſt in W others, wanted Amen 
elf. 

 RvLE XIII. After the tearner * by a little 


it with the foregoing, and join the preceding 


word, the prepoſition, and pronoun altogether 3 
and as he had learned before to write belongs to, 


as 
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as in example firſt, No 58. and as the laſt rule 

taught him to write to me as in example ſecond, 

he may now join them altogether, and write be- 

longs to me, extends to us, agreed with me, de- 

pend upon me, as in No $9.; ob/ervations upon 

this, as in example firſt, No 60.; and rebellion a- 

gainſt his, diſſenſions among ft his, as in the two 

„ following ſentences, He was a notorious traitor, 

and. caught in actual REBELLION AGAINST 

31 His Majeſty, He was an ill natured man, and al- 

15 ways endeavouring to ſow Diss ENSLtONS A- 

'MONGST HIS aeg cut, may be wrote as in 
No 60. 

When a pronoun, or a prepoſition and pronoun, 
follow the verb, and are themſelves followed by 
a prepoſition and pronominal adjective, they 

may all be joined together; as, I CONGRATU- 
LATED HIN UPON HIS, c. I CONDOLED 
WITH HIM UPON HIS, No 61. 

The words /me, any, none, which, each, both, 
Kc. followed by a prepoſition and pronoun, may, 
-agreeably to this rule, be denoted by their firſt 
: conſonants, and be joined to the prepofition and 

pronoun; as, ſome of them, any of us, none 
them, No 62. both of them,” which of them, euch 
. of them, No 63. The firſt dot is inſerted to diſ- 
tinguiſh the words from another which begin 
witb the ſame conſonant; as, none, any, &c. The 
; otter: Got, mull: never be omitted, as it is the ap- 
| 23 9403: 7801 pointelY 


contre; 
may | 
prepo 
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pointed way of writing the pronouns when join= 
ed to prepoſitions; as, of them, No 64. 
-Rvuts XIV. After the learner has for ſome 
time accuſtomed himſelf to the foregoing rule, 
he may advance a ſtep further, and join the ad- 
verbs preceding the verbs, and the ſubſtantives 
following. the pronominal adjectives, to the verbs 
and adjectives reſpectively, denoting both the ad- ; * 
verbs and ſubſtantives by their firſt conſonants, 141 
or at moſt by their firſt conſonants and vowels ; = 
as for example, in this ſentence, you may SAFELY [ 
DEPEND UPON MY WoRD, ſafely depend upon | 1 
ny aw may ſtand as in No 65. * | | 
Difficult as this may ſeem to a beginnet, yet 
habit, and a little reflection upon the nature of 
our language, will quickly render it eaſy to him. 
His own experince will ſoon convince him, that 
oontractions, when judiciouſly made, may be more 
certainly and eaſily read than the unexperienced 
are apt to imagine. It may, perhaps, for a while 
at the firſt, be a good method to take the con- 
trations to Pieces, writing in long-hand exactly 
what is given in thort-hand. The foregoing 
contraction ſo tranſcribed would 1 thus, you 
may fa———. — upon my W Here the 
prepoſition upon will ſoon ſuggeſt, that the pre- 
—_ word, OT, with che conſonant a, 


& vt 


. As a enbgagtzve muſt neceſſarily follone 1 ache dive my; 


here was no occaſion to place the point at the end of the w v £0 9 
how that it was one. | | 
; 
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muſt be depend: and the word denoted by its 
initial letters /a, coming betwixt the auxiliary 
may, and the verb depend, is by its ſituation, ac- 
cording to the uſual arrangement of words in our 
language, plainly enough marked to be an ad- 
verb; ſo that it is nearly the ſame as if it had 
been written thus, You may - depend upon 
my w——, which is too plain a deſcription to 
prove a ſtumbling- block to any attentive reader. 
RuLE XV. Many common phraſes, formed 
by a ſubſtantive preceded by the prepoſitions 
with, without, in, &c. and followed by to, of, 
&c. may be very conveniently contracted; as, 
with regard, reſpect, or reference to, No 66. ex- 
ample firſt. He baſely broke bis promiſe, wi T H- 
OUT ANY REGARD TO His Honour; without 
any regard to his, as in example ſecond; in rela- 
tion to, as in the third example; in order to, in 
conſequence, compariſon, or conſideration of, in obe- 
dience to your, No 67.; by reaſon of his, by virtue 
of his, No 68. In this laſt inſtance, the-propor- 
tionably little 6 ſhows, that the mark following 
it is to be divided into two letters; upon account 
of, in the power of, No 69. | 
by ULE XVI. Common adverbial band are, 
in like wanner, often denoted by their initial 
conſonants joined together; as, 3 the future, at 
the ſame time, at preſent, in thit manner, No 70.; 
in like manner, in a great meaſure, in the ſame 
manner, No'71.; in fo much that, fo much the 
ie e e n More; 


me 


the 


ez 
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more, in the mean time, No 72. 4 in general, in 


particular, No 73. 


And when the proportion of equality i is expreſ- 
ſed by ſo—— as, or as as, with ſome one 
word intervening, they may all be joined toge- 


| ther; as, ſo much as, as much as, as well as, as 


long as, as good, or as great as, &c, No 74. 

RuLE XVII. The contractions which may 
be made when it is or it was are followed by an 
adjective, and to or that, are ſo numerous, that we 
muſt content ourſelves with giving a few of the 
moſt uſual ; as, it is impoſſible to, it was unne- 
ceſſary to, it is contrary to, No 75.; it 1s accord- 
ing to, it it obſervable that, it is evident that, it is 
not to be ſuppoſed that, &c. No. 76. 

The above methods of abbreviation are ſuch as 
are of moſt common uſe and practice; and tho? 
they are not many in number, yet they are very 
extenſive in their application; for a ſentence can 
ſcarce occur in which ſome one or other of them 
will not find a place. But yet we are far from 
pretending to have exhauſted the ſubject. An ac- 
curate and aſſiduous attention to the nature and 
idiom of our language may ſuggeſt others as 
uſeful and extenſive as theſe. Proper care being 
taken. to lay a right foundation, the legible ways 
of contracting will increaſe, in proportion to the 
writer's want of them. The more he writes, 
the more conciſely he may venture to write, and 
yet be able to read his contractions with eaſe; 


provided 
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provided that he builds them upon ſome known 
particularity of our language; for which reaſon 
we. have been more ſolicitous to explain the 
grounds of our rules, than curious in the choice, 
or copious in the number of examples. But, that 
the learner may have all the aſſiſtance neceſlary, 
we have furniſhed him with ſpecimens, where 
he will find his rules exemplified. 

But it may not be amiſs, before we conclude, 
to make a remark or two upon abbreviations in 
genfral.—Firſt, that in all the various ways that 
can be taken of contracting, (that is of deſcribing 
words by ſome ſhorter method than that of wri- 
ting all the conſonants of which they conſiſt,) care 
muſt be taken, when the contraction conſiſts of 
two or more words joined together, that no one 
word of it be repreſented by more than one 
character; and ſecondly, that the whole mark, by 
ſome means or other, it poſhble, be ſhown to be 
a contraction, as it has been generally done in 
the foregoing pages, either by the inſertion of 
points in the middle of the marks, as No 77. 
(Plate XIII.) for . ſome of them; (which, when 
diſpatch is required, 1s never practiſed to denote 
vowels in the middle of words;) or by the un- 
uſual ending of the mark, as No 78. tor liable 


to, appears that; for few words (ſince the termi- 
nation /, ſo frequent in ſcripture-language, is 
now almoſt grown obſolete) end in 75; or by 
the unuſual joining of the marks, as, in the, it is, 


&c. 
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&c. NO 7. Otherwiſe the reader might be 
puzzled in hunting for ſome one word conſiſting 
of the letters which are written: Whereas, if he 
knows it to be a contraction, he is not bewildered 
in his reſearches, but is at firſt directed the right 


road, and has nothing to do but to ſearch after 


ſome word for every character, which will ſuit 
the deſcription, and agree with the context. 

And when contractions are judiciouſly made, 
the learner, provided he will obſerve the caution 
already given, (and which cannot be too often re- 
peated,) of beginning with the eaſieſt, and of not 
proceeding to a ſecond, until the firſt is become 
familiar, will certainly find the difficulty of de- 
cyphering them leſfen every day. 

But, ſuppoſing that there was more difficulty 
in the reading of them; yet, provided that they 
may be certainly made out by due attention to 
the ſubject treated upon, and the idiom of the 
language, it will be ſufficient; for the learner muſt 
be advertiſed, that theſe contractions are not de- 
hgned to be taught as the common ſtandard me- 
thod of writing ſhort-hand upon all occaſions.— 


That method which was taught in the firſt part, 
and which will be as eaſily read, upon a little 


practice, as common long-hand, will be found 
ſufficiently ſhort for all common purpoſes ; and 
it ſhould-therefore be kept to when very great 
diſpatch | 1s not required, 


Inventors 
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Inventors of ſhort-hand have generally intro- 
duced into their ſyſtems a multitude of arbitrary 
marks, to ſignify particular words and phraſes, 
which are often choſen rather upon account of 
their length than their frequent occurrence. 'The 
injudicious application of theſe arbitrary marks 
is not the only objeQtion againſt them. They 
are not only burdenſome to the memory, and te- 
dious and difhcult to be learned, but are forgot 
even by the writer himſelf, unleſs he fits down 
to decypher immediately whilſt every thing is 
| freſh in his memory. 

Theſe objections lie not againſt the above me- 
thods of abbreviation. 'They burden the memory 
with no new and arbitrary marks, and with but 
few rules for the extention of the powers of the 
alphabetical characters; and the rules are ſo ge- 
neral., and applicable to ſuch a multitude of caſes 
perpetually occurring, that they give this ſyſtem 

the advantage, even in point of expedition, over 
arbitrary marks, and at the ſame time leave the 
writing legible, whatever length of time inter- 
venes, not only to the writer himſelf, but alſo to 
every fellow- practiſer of the ſame method. 
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Dr CULLEN's Lecture, as on Plates 3d and 4th, 


| HE theory of the gout is not only to me intereſting in 
4 itſelf, but is of importance to our general pathology, 
as we have occaſion, at the ſame time, to diſcuſs our moſt 
fundamental propoſition. I have told you, that the more ge- 
neral opinion is, that the gout depends upon a certain matter 
introduced probably by the aliment, or generated in the body 
in conſequence of ſome fault in the concoction, and that this 
exiſting i in the ſyſtem, produced the phænomena that appeac - 
in the whole, or particular parts of it. This opinion has been 
ſo univerſal among phyſicians, and been ſo tenaciouſly inhe- 
rent in their minds, that I thought it abſolutely necetlary to 
ſay what doubts may be raiſed concerning it. I have founded 
them upon this conſideration; 1ſt, That no direct evidence 
appears of any ſuch matter, from any analyſis of the blood, 

nor any ſuch from our examination of the part affected, as 
the cauſe of the diſeaſe; and I conclude, that there is no ſuch 
evidence, from the great variety of opinions concerning the 
nature of this matter ; for, had there been any evidence with 
regard to any particular parc, it would have ſet aſide the whole 
varicty. 2dly, It is obviouſly and plainly an inference of 
reaſoning z it has ariſen merely from pain and tumour ariſing, 
which they could only refer to ſome acrid matter ſlimulating 
or obſtructing the veſſels ; but Iſay, that there is nothing fo ob- 
vious as that pain and tumour may ariſe from the change 1 in 
the ſtate of the motions in the ſyſtem, and do ariſe very oſten 
without any morbific matter preſent; and though, from the 
phzenomena, we can form no concluſion in favour of one opi- 
nion or other, and it muſt ſtill remain a queſtion of fact, 

whether it is owing to the one or other cauſe, from the 2 
quel I hope it will appear, that the latter is the much more 
probable. I ſaid, two other arguments have been employed 
in favour of this n matter. 1ſt, That the diſeaſe is he. 
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reditary, and theſe hereditary diſeaſes often depend upon 2 
ferment communicated from the ꝓarent-to the offspting, 
which is true; but that is as an occurrence; and, upon the 
other hand, we know more certainly that hereditary diſeaſes 
depend upon a temperament, like the external viſage, trank 
mitted from the parent to the offspring, of which I will fay 
more immediately. In the laſt place, it. has been alledged 
to be a contagious diſeaſe and, if ſo, it muſt be connected 


with a peculiar matter: But this is not fact, at leaſt there 1 is 


not yet any proper evidence of its being contagious, or ſo 
connected; and I thus conclude from obſerving, that both 


wives and ſervants, in their attendance upon gouty perſons, 
have ſuch communications as muſt expoſe them to ſuch con- 


tagion, if any ſuch exiſted ; but, ſo far as we have had an op- 
portunity of obſerving (Plate 4-), as no ſuch effect has fol- 
lowed ſuch attendance; 1 ſay it is not a contagious diſeaſe. 
Thefe are the doubts and arguments that have been uſed ; and 
there are, on the other hand, conſiderations that ſeem to diſ- 
prove it, at leaſt allow me to reject it as an hypotheſis, if it 
does not readily and eaſily ſolve the phænomena; and, as far 
as I can perceive, it does not ſolve the phznomena 7 any 
kind; and there are very few to which it will apply, except 
upon ſuch reaſoning as is rejected. There is one occurrence 
in the gout, and that is the frequent tranſlation of the diſeaſe. 
I have ſhown you, that among the laſt writers upon this ſub- 
jeQ, they have acknowledged that this has not been explained, 

nor do they ſee how it can be explained. It muſt remain, 
upon this hypotheſis, an abſolute myſtery, and there is not the 
leaſt ſhew of probability with regard to the ſudden, reabſorp- 
tion and tranſlation of a peculiar matter, But, on the other 
hand, we know that motion, without tranſlation of matter, 
can be communicated 'from any one part to another, and I 
can produce a great variety of phænomena, and I believe that 
the circumſtances of the gout can, with ſome probability, be 
explained upon this ſuppoſition. 


Dr 
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Dr Moxzo's Legdure, as on Plates 4th and 5th. 


9 I propoſe not only to demonſtrate to, you the ſtructure 
A of the body, but to explain the uſe of the ſeveral or- 
gans, and point out many of the changes produced by diſeaſe, 
and on all occaſions to conſider this courſe as a foundation of 
practice, I mentioned the neceſſity, before entering with ac- 
curacy on the particular parts, of giving to beginners a general 
idea of the ceconomy, from the dependence which each part 
has upon another, and upon the whole. You ſurely under- 
ſtand me, that at preſent I am only to attempt a ſuperficial 
explanation, and I ſhall take very little pains in demonſtra- 
ting the ſeveral facts; a general notion of them will be ſuffi - 
cient. And inſtead of anxiouſly ſeeking out the method L 
would conſider as the beſt for a ſyſtem of phyſiology, 1 ſhall 
follow one that is perfectly ſimple, to which we are directed 
by nature herſelf, and which leads us to overlook the circum= 
ſtances of ſmaller importance, and to direct our attention 
ſolely to general views. 

The vegetable kingdom, in common with the animal, live, 
grow, and, I would venture to alledge, in a certain degree 
feel. But you have all ſurely obſerved, that every animal 
without external impulſe, ſpontaneouſly performs certain mo- 
tions, and theſe are done with a wiſe and uſeful purpoſe; 
the animal wills, or, by volition, is diſtinguiſhed from the ve- 
getable; ſo to the body is connected a principle of life ſupe- 
rior to matter. 1 85 

The bodies of animals, conſiſting of a mixture and due 
proportion of fluid and of ſolid parts, theſe muſt be in a 
conſtant ſtate of change; the fluids diſperſe, the ſolids are 
abraded; ſo, to prolong life, we perceive the neceſſity of a 
freſh ſupply being frequently, or continually made. And to 
enable the animal to attain what is neceſſary for it, it muſt 
be provided with the organs we call organs of ſenſe, of which 
we poſſeſs five. And whether from our ignorance, our not 
being able to conceive any additional ſenſe, or that other 
animals do not poſleſs it, this ſeems to be the greateſt number 
of ſenſes in the animal kingdom; and in many animals there 
is a defect of ſome. Next, that the animal may reach what 
1 it 


— 
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it perceives and judges to be uſeful to it (for few are fo hap. 
pily ſituated as to receive their nouriſhment from the ſur. 
rounding element) it is neceſſary that the animal ſhould poſ- 
ſeſs the locomotive power, ſhould be able to tranſport its 
body from place to place. And to fit it for this, we mult 
ſuppoſe the neceſſity of a baſis, a ſomewhat to ſupport and 
give attachment to the ſofter parts of the body, which in our 
frame we call the bone. And in order to eafe us of the un- 
neceſſary load of bone, and to extend the ſurface of it ſuſſ- 
ciently for the conneCtion of the other organs, the bones are 


The 


3 made hollow. I ſhall have occaſion to obſerve more parti- I 
q Jarly afterwards, that by this means the bones are alſo ren- ture 
dered ſtronger. But the evident purpoſe is, that a broader ever 

I baſis is given, we reſt upon a larger ſurface, and there is more me, 
room for the attachment of the ſofter organs. Next, it is ne- traQ 
ceſſary that the bone or baſis ſhould be divided into a great num- — 
ber of parts, or we obſerve a great aſſemblage of bones, his c 
which are fitted to each other, that our motions may be quick door 
and various, and in all uſeſul directions. II 

Next, where the joints are placed, and where the bones and 
are intended for play upon each other, it is neceſſary that it wa 
a ſofter ſubſtance ſhould be interpoſed, to prevent the too I far 
great friction; hence when you examine the end of a bone bree: 
1 in a recent ſubject, you find it tipped with a ſofter matter, no m 
1 what you know under the name of cartilage or griſtle. If kinſr 
/ | the motion of the part in a great degree be dangerous, if Bu 
conſiderable flexion cannot be made with ſafety, we find that en w 
the bones are immediately tied together by the cartilage, as He 
in a young ſubject, where the cartilage connects the ribs to furth 

* the breaſt-bone, or in this way the ſeveral pieces of the back chair 
are connected to each other; but, if a larger degree of motion the h 
be ſafe, and at the ſame time neceſſary and convenient, we had p 


find the 88 merely tipped with — 
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| The CAPTIVE, from STERNE's SENT MENTAL JOURNEY, 
as en Plate 6th. 


Py A K-16. 


2 bird in his cage purſued me into my room; I fat 
down cloſe to my table, and leaning my head upon my 
hand, I began to figure to myſelf the miſeries of confinement. 
| I was in a right frame for it, and ſo I gave full ſcope to my 

imagination. 
I was going to begin with the millions of my fellow-crea- 
tures, born to no inheritance but ſlavery ;z but finding, how- 
| ever affecting the picture was, that I could not bring it near 
me, and that the multitude of fad groups in it did but diſ- 
tract me 

took a ſingle captive, and having firſt ſhut him up in 
his dungeon, I then looked through the twilight of his grated 
door to take his picture. | 

I beheld his body half waſted away with long expeCtation 
and confinement, and felt what kind of ficknelſs of the heart 
it was which ariſes from hope deferred. Upon looking nearer, 
I faw. him pale and feveriſh : In thirty years the weſtern 
breeze had not once fann'd his blood—he had ſeen no ſun, 
no moon in all that time—nor had the voice of friend or 
kinſman breathed through his lattice: His children 

But here'my heart began to bleed—and I was forced to go 
on with another part of the portrait. 

He was fitting upon the ground upon a little ſtraw, in the 
furtheſt corner of his dungeon, which was alternately his 


chair and bed: A little calendar of ſmall ſticks were laid at 


the head, notch'd all over with the diſmal days and nights he 
had paſſed there he had one of theſe little ſticks in his hand, 
and with a ruſty nail he was etching another day of miſery 
to add to the heap. As I darkened the little light he had, 
he lifted up a hopeleſs eye towards the door, then caſt it 
down—ſhook his head, and went on with his work of afflic- 
tion. IT heard his chains upon his legs, as he turned his 
body to lay his little ſtick upon the bundle—He gave a deep 
gi—l ſaw the iron enter into his ſoul -I burſt into OD 


f 


fancy had drawn ftarted up from my chair, and calling 
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I could not ſuſtain the picture of confinement which my 


Le Fleur, I bid him beſpeak me a remiſe, and have it ready 
at the door of the hotel by nine in the morning. 

—PI go directly, faid I myſelf to Monſieur Le Duc de 
Choiſeul. | 

1% eur would have put me to bed; but not willing he 
ſhould ſee any thing upon my cheek which would coſt the 
honeſt fellow a heart-ach—I told him I would go to bed by 
myſelf—and bid him go do the ſame. 


SPECTATOR, Vol. viii. No 586. as on Plate 3th. 


Y the laſt poſt I received the following letter, which i; 

built upon a thought that is new, and very well carried 

on; for which reaſons I ſhall give it to the public without al. 
teration, addition, or amendment, 


3.1K; 
c II was a good piece of advice which Pythagoras gave to 
A his ſcholars.; That every night before they ſlept they 
© ſhould examine what they had been doing that day, and ſo 


© diſcover what actions were worthy of purſuit to-morrow, 
© and what little vices were to be prevented from ſlipping 


© unawares into a habit. If I might ſecond the philoſopher'; 

© advice, it ſhould be mine, that, in a morning before mi Y 
© ſcholar roſe, he ſhould conſider what he had been about tha 
© night, and with the ſame ſtrictneſs, as if the condition hi 1 
© has believed himſelf to be in, was real. Such a ſcrutin 73 
© into the actions of his fancy muſt be of conſiderable advan Gf 
© tage, for this reaſon, becaule the circumſtances which "EY 
© man imagines himſelf in during fleep, are generally ſuc « } 
© as intirely favour his inclinations good or bad, and git ©t 
© him imaginary opportunities of purſuing them to the ul © 
© moſt; ſo that his temper will lie fairly open to his vie| b 
c while he conſiders how it is moved when free from tho « 4 
© conſtraints which the accidents of real life put it und: F at 
« Dreams are certainly the reſult of our waking thought * © 


© and our daily hopes and fears are what give the mind ſu & fi 
nim 


* 
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t nimble reliſhes of pleaſure, and ſuch ſevere touches of pain 
in its midnight rambles. A man that murders his enemy, 
© or deſerts his friend in a dream, had need to guard his 
© temper againſt revenge and ingratitude, and take heed that 
he be not tempted to do a vile thing in the purſuit of falſe, 
© or the neglect of true, honour. For my part, I ſeldom re- 
* ceivea benefit, but in a night ortwo's time I make moſt noble 
© returns for it; which, though my benefaCtor is not a whit 
© the better for, yet it pleaſes me to think that it was from a 
principle of gratitude in me, that my mind was ſuſceptible 
© of ſuch generous tranſport while I thought myſelf repaying 
© the kindneſs of my friend : And I have often been ready 
© to beg pardon, inſtead of returning an injury, after con- 
© fidering that when the offender was in my power [I had 
© carried my reſentments much too far. 
al. © I think it has been obſerved in the courſe of your papers, 
© how much one's happineſs or miſery may depend upon the 
imagination: Of which truth thoſe ſtrange workings of 
fancy in fleep are no inconſiderable inſtances; ſo that not 


6 only the advantage a man has of making diſcoveries of 
they © himſelf, but a regard to his own eaſe or diſquiet, may in- 
di © duce him to accept of my advice. Such as are willing to 
OW, * comply with it, I ſhall put into a way of doing it with 
ping © pleaſure, by obſerving only one maxim which I ſhall give 
ner them, viz. To go to bed with a mind intirely free from paſ- 
_ * ſion, and a body clear of the leaſt intemperance. 

tha Ihey indeed who can link into ſleep with their thoughts 
1 © leſs calm or innocent than they ſhould be, do but plunge 
atin * themſelves into ſcenes of guilt and miſery; or they who 
"Wo are willing to purchaſe any midnight diſquietudes for the 
* © ſatisfaction of a full meal, or a ſkinful of wine; theſe ! 
ſuc have nothing to ſay to, as not knowing how to invite them 
git to reflections full of ſhname and horror: But thoſe that will 
hd © obſerve this rule, I promiſe them they ſhall awake into 
viell health and chearfulneſs, and be capable of recounting with 
tha delight thoſe glorious moments, wherein the mind has been 


5 | indulging itſelf in ſuch luxury of thought, ſuch noble hurr 
ught of imagination. Suppoſe a man's going ſupperleſs to bed 
4 ſul} 2. ſhould introduce him to the table of ſome great prince or 


aim s other 
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© other, where he ſhallbe entertained with the nobleſt marks 
© of honour and plenty, and do ſo much buſineſs after, that he 
* ſhall riſe with as good a ſtomach to his breakfaſt as if he had 
© faſted all night long; or ſuppoſe he ſhould ſee his deareſt 
© friends remain all night in great diſtreſſes, which he ſhould 
© inſtantly have diſengaged them from, could he have been 
© content to have gone to bed without the other bottle ? Believe 
© me theſe effects of fancy are no contemptible conſequences 
© of commanding or indulging one's appetite. | 

© I forbear recommending my advice upon many other ac- 
© counts until I hear how you and your readers reliſh what I 
© have already ſaid; among whom, if there be any that may 

© pretend it is uſeleſs to them, becauſe they never dream at 


£ all, there may be others perhaps, who do little elſe all day 


© Jong. Were every one as ſenſible as I am of what happens 
© to him in his fleep, it would be no diſpute whether we paſs 
£ fo conſiderable a portion of our time in the condition of 
© ſtocks and ſtones, or whether the ſoul were not perpetually at 
© work upon the principle of thought. However, it is an honeſt 


© endeavour of mine to perſuade my countrymen to reap ſome 


© advantage from ſo many unregarded hours, and as ſuch you 
© will encourage it. 

© I ſhall conclude with giving you a ſketch or two of my 
© way of proceeding. 

If I have any buſineſs of conſequence to do to-morrow, 
© I am ſcarce dropt aſleep to-night, but I am in the midſt of 
c it, and when awake I conſider the whole proceſſion of the 
« affair, and get the advantage of the next day's experience 
© before the ſun has riſen upon it. 


© 'There is ſcarce a great poſt but what I have ſome time or 


© other been in; but my behaviour while I was maſter of a 
C college, loſes me ſo well, that whenever there is a pro- 
© yince of that nature vacant, I intend to ſtep i in as ſoon as I 
© can. 

© I have done many things that would not paſs examina- 
© tion, when I have had the art of flying or being inviſible z 
for which reaſon I am glad I am not N of thoſe ex · 
* traordinary qualities. 
| 5 Laſtly, 


| Dr 
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© Laſtly, Mr SpECTATOR, I have been a great correſpon- 
* dent of your's, and have read many of my letters in your 


© paper which I never wrote you. If you have a mind 1 ſhould 


really be ſo, I have got a parcel of viſions and other miſcel- 
* Janies in my noCtuary, which I ſhall ſend to enrich your 


I paper on proper occaſions. 


Oxferd, Aug. | Tam, &c. 


John Sh allow,” | 


| Dr SHERLOCK's SERMON, as on Plates 14th, 15th, 16th 


% 


and 17th. . 


Joan vi. 67, 68, 69. 


| Then ſaid Feſus unto the twelve, Will ye alſo ga away? . Then 


Simon Peter anſwered him, Lord, to whom ſhall we yo? thau 
haſt the words of eternal life. And we believe, and are 
ſure, that theu art that Chriſt, the Son of the living God. 


I the foregoing part of this chapter we read, that the doc- 
trine of our Saviour had given ſuch offence to his hearers, 


that many even of his diſciples went back, and walked no 
more with him: Upon which occaſion our Saviour put this 
queſtion to the twelve, Will ye alſo ga away ? To which St 
Peter, in the name of all, made anſwer, * Lord, to whom 


© ſhall we go? thou haſt the words of eternal liſc. And we 


© believe, and are ſure, that thou art that Chriſt, the Son of 
© the living God.“ In this anſwer there are three things 
expreſſed, or implied, as the ground of their conſtancy and 
adherence to Chriſt. ; 

I. The firſt is, The miſerable condition they ſhould be in, 


if they did forſake him, having no other in whom they could 


truſt : Lord, to whom ſhall we ga? 

II. The ſecond is, The excellency of his religion, and the 
certain means it afforded of obtaining that which is the 
great end of religion, a bleſſed life after this: Thou haſt the 
words of eternal life. | 

25 III. The 
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III. The third is, the authority and divine commiſſion of 
Chriſt, upon which their faith and confidence were built: 
We believe, and are ſure, that thou art that Chrift, the Son of 
the living God. To believe, becauſe we have ſufficient rea- 
ſon to determine our belief, is a rational faith; and this is 
what is meant in the word { iyvoxaar, we believe, becauſe we 
have, from the things we have heard and ſeen of you, deter- 
mined with ourſelves, * That thou art the Chriſt, the Son of 
© the living God.” 

Theſe three reaſons, which St Peter gives. for adherence 
to Chriſt, refer to as many general principles or maxims: 

As, firſt, That religion, the only means by which men can 
arrive at trus happineſs, by which they can attain to the laſt 
perfection and dignity of their nature, does not, in the pre- 
ſent circumſtances of the world, depend on human reaſon- 
ings or inventions : For, was this the caſe, we need not to go 
from home for religion, or to ſeek farther than our own 
breaſt for the means of reconciling ourſelves to God, and 
obtaining his favour, and, in conſequence of it, life eternal. 
Upon ſuch ſuppoſition, St Peter argued very weakly, in 
ſaying, To whom ſhall we go ? for to whom need they go to 
learn that which they were well able to teach themſelves ? 

The ſecond principle referred to is, That the great end of 
religion is future happineſs; and conſequently the beſt reli- 
gion is that which will moſt ſurely direct us to eternal life. 
Upon this ground St Peter preters the goſpel of Chriſt, Thau 
| haſt the words of eternal life. 

The third thing is, 'That the authority and word of God 
is the only ſure foundation of religion, and the only reaſon- 
able ground for us to build our hopes on. Thus St Peter 
accounts for his confidence in the religion which Chriſt 
taught; We know, and are ſure, that thou art * Chriſt, the 
Son of the living God. 


In this ſtate of the caſe, the neceſſity of religion in general 


is ſuppoſed; and the only queſtion is, from what fountain 
we muſt derive it? The diſpute can only lic between natural 
| and 
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and revealed religion: if nature be able to direct us, it will 
be hard to juſtify the wiſdom of God in giving us a revela- 
| tion, ſince the revelation can only ſerve the ſame purpoſe 
zich nature could well ſupply. 

Since the light of the goſpel has ſhone rhroughout the 
world, nature has been much improving; we ſee many things 


| | clearly, many things which reaſon readily embraces, which, 
| | nevertheleſs, the world before was generally a ftranger to. 


The goſpel has given us truc notions of God and of our- 

ö ſelves, right conceptions of his holineſs and purity, and of 
| the nature of divine worſhip; it has taught us a religion, in 

the practice of which our preſent eaſe and comfort, and our 

hopes of future happineſs and glory, conſiſt; it has rooted 


' out idolatry and ſuperſtition, and, by inſtructing us in the 
. nature of God, and dilcovering to us his unity, his omnipre- 
) ſence, and infinite knowledge, it has turnithed us even with 
principles of reaſon, by which we reje&t and condemn the 
1 WW rites and ceremonies ot heatheniſm and idolatry, and diſco- 
ver wherein the beauty and holineſs of divine worſhip con- 
n tt: for the nature of divine worſhip mult be deduced from 
0 the nature of God; and it is impoſſible for men to Pay a 

reaſonable ſervice to God, till chey have juſt and reafonable 
f otions of him. But now, it ſeems, this is all become pure 
- natural religion; and it is to our own reaſon and underſtand- 
. ing that we are indebted for the notion of God, and of divine 
u MM worſhip; and whatever elſe in religion is agreeable to our 

reaſon, is reckoned to proceed intirely from it: and, had the 
d unbelievers of this age heard St Peter's pitcous complaint, 
- ord; to whom ball we 20? they would have bid him go to 
| himſelf, and conſult his own reaſon, and there he ſhould find 
ſt an that was worth finding in religion. 
(2 

STaTE TRIAL, agen Plates 15th, 18th, 19th and 2<th, 

: S Barthelemew Shower. I am of counſel for theie two 
1 priſoners: and what we delire at pretent is only that they 
4 may be bailed ; though perhaps we might preſs to have them 

diſcharged, and that upon good reaion, a 

K To 
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To induce your Lordſhip to bail them, I muſt beg your 


Lordſhip's pardon, and I hope Mr Attorney will hold me 


excuſed, if I make a queſtion, Whether the 8 commit- 
ting hath any authority for ſuch a purpoſe? It is for my 


clients, who think themſelves aggrieved by this impriſon— 


ment: and in truth they tay, that they are ſomewhat hardly 


dealt withal in this caſe z for the information againſt them 
is only for being privy to, and aſſiſting the eſcape of the cen: 


tineis who were privy to Sir James Montgomery's eſcape. 


But this is a fact of which the court will not take notice; and 


therefore I ſhall confine myſelf to the return, as it appears 


be fore your Lordlhip. 


With ſubmiſſion to your Lordſhip, I muſt inſiſt upon it, 


that a ſecretary of ſtate, quatenus ſecretary, cannot commit 


for treaſon or feiony : hes not an officer for ſuch a purpoſe 


in common parlance. The word /ecretary imports only a 
writer of letters, or other eſcripts, for a ſuperior ; and, as 
Spellman explains-the word, this is the ſenſe of it, with the 
addition of ſecrecy, of privacy: And ſo is his glollary upon 


that word. He is not a privy-counſellor, quatenus a ſecre- 


tary; nor is he a juſtice: And though perhaps, in fact, he 
may be in the commiſſion; yet, unleſs he hath taken the 
oath. of that office upon a dedimus, he cannot act as ſuch: 

And I have ſcen five or fix privy-counſellors at a time 85 


pearing at a ſeſſions of the peace for this county, in the calc 
of the Duke of Bedford's power, as cuftos rotulorum, to re— 


move the clerk of the peace; and when intimation was 
made to them of the juſtices oath which they had not taken, 
they refuſed to vote, and did thereupon withdraw. Here 
Sir William Turnbull cannot be preſumed or intended to he 
a juſtice of the peace; becauſe the commitment by him is as 
ſecretary, and not as juſtice; and fo is the return: And 
upon the return the authority by which he commits ought to 
appear, otherwiſe the return is vicious; and here doth ap- 
pear none but that of a ſecretary. Now, if the office of ſe- 
_cretary doth not imply and carry in it a power of commit- 
ting, then this commitment is erroneous. 


Our 
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Our conſtitution has diſtributed the adminiſtration of jul- 
tice, both in criminal and civil cauſes, into feveral courts; 
and hath appointed ſeveral officers for ſeveral purpoſes ; ſome 


for civil, ſome for criminal matters; and in criminals ſome 


are to examine and commit, others to obey and carry, others 
to receive and keep; ſome to try and ſentence, others to exe 


cute; each hath his proper province: and of thoſe your Lord- 
ſhip will take notice, as allo of their ſeveral duties and 


powers; and to do our law- books. But a ſecretary is a court- 
ollicer of ſtate, not relating to the adminiſtration of juſtics. 
You take notice, as do our books, of head-boroughs, con- 
ſtables, ſheriffs, coroners, eſcheaters, and the like: But nei- 
ther Coke, Crompton, Firzherbert, Smith, or any book 
which treats of the juriſdiction of courts, the pleas of the 
crown, or the ofſicers of juſtice, do ever mention a ſecretary 
of ſtate : His office rather relates to foreign negotiations than 
domeſtic ; and if any home-aftairs fall under his cognizance, 


it is rather as an intelligencer than with any relation to cri- 


minals, priſons, or gaolers, &c. In all the debates about the 
liberty of the ſubjects, and wrongful commitments, which 
were in parliament in 4 Car. I. or 1623, and amongſt all 
the precedents mentioned there upon each fide; which are 
multitudes, there is none by a fecretary. It is true, there are 
divers per mandatum Dom. Regis, by warrant from the Lords 
of the council. I have peruſed Dr Franklin's Annals of 
King James the 1ſt, fol. 261. and Ruſhworth, Vol. 1. 458. 
and can find none by a warrant from a ſecretary. I have 
read Coke's, Selden's, and Littleton's arguments upon that 
ſubject, but ſee nothing of a ſecretary's commitment. And 
it ſeems very ſtrange, if fuch a power were lodged in this 
ſtate- officer, that there ſhould be no precedents for it in thoſe 


times, when extrajudicial and general warrants were fo fre- 


quent, that they became a grievance to the people, and ſach 
a one as laid the foundation for the petition of rights. 
I ihall not controvert the power of the council at preſent, 


| becauſe it doth not concern the preſent queſtion : All that 


I can obſerve in the caſe is, that it firſt began to be practiſed 
in Sir Lionel Jenkyns's time; and yet, even 1678, when the 
Popith plot had increaſed the number of prifoners to a won- 

derful 
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derful degree, it is notoriouſly known, that the chief juſti-- 
Scroggs was frequently and often ſent for to Whitehall to 
examine, and commit, and grant warrants. And ſometim. 
ſince the ſecretaries of ſtate have thrown that burden off fro: 
themſelves upon their ſecretaries under them, who have beg! 
ſworn juſtices of the peace; and Mr Bridgeman hath ac- 
cordingly executed the office of a juſtice of peace at White 
hall, and that frequently. It hath been a queſtion, Whether 
a chancelior, or keeper of the great ſeal, can commit; an 
the better opinion hath been, that he cannot: And it ſeem: 
to be agreed by Granvill's and other caſes in Moor's Reports, 
839. &c. that his commitment is illegal, unleſs for a can“ 
within his juriſdiction as a court of equity; and the matter 
mult ſo appear. I muſt agree, that any man may appreher.' 
another for felony or treaſon; but there is a vaſt difference 
between an arreſting of a traitor or felon upon ſuſpicion : 
knowledge, and a formal commitment to priſon with 
charge of treaſon. And Jam ture Mr Attorney-general wi!! 
not inſiſt upon this reaſon ; for then the conſequence will b. 
that any man may commit; as weil as a ſecretary: And! 
ſuppoſe that doctrine will ſcarce be allowed; though I thin 
that any may, as well as he. The reaton of an apprehentic: 
upon ſuſpicion, or hue and cry, or the like, is not to detain, 
but to carry to a conttable or juitice, as in 3. inf. 52. The! 
here the gaoler doth not return that he detains him because 
he is guilty or ſuſpected; but becauſe, by virtue of ſuch ; 
warrant, he is committed to his cuſtody. 

Beſides, tbe reaſon of our law is againſt it; for a ſecretar 
cannot adminiſter an oath. Now the law requires, that NG 
man ſhould be committed by an extrajudicial warrant, vnle!: 
upon vath, If there be but a ſuſpicion, there ought to b 
oath of the cauſe of that ſuſpicion; for the perſon comm: 
ting cannot commit upon another's ſuſpicion, unleſs ther 
be oath of ſome 1ealonable cauſe for it. ilc cannot tak- 
bail for any perſon accuied, he cannot take a recognizanc* 
to proſecute, &c. 
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